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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Tx Sermons, contained in the 
two following volumes, and in 
the -former- one, were prepared for : | 
the uſe of the Society of Lincoln's -. 
Inn, and delivered by the author in 
their Chapel, during the courſe of 
eleven years, while he had the ho- 
- Nour of being their Preacher. 

Upon his reſignation of that office 
in 1776, the Maſters of the Bench 
were pleaſed, in the moſt obliging 
manner, to make it their requeſt to 
him, that they might be printed and 
publiſhed. 
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To THEM, therefore, and the other 
members of that truly honourable 
Society, in acknowledgment of their 
many and great favours, Theſe Vo- 
lumes are, with the moſt fi ncere 
and grateful reſpect, INSCRIBED and 


rela 
DEDICATED. N 
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S ER. M. ON... I. 
Preached April 27, 1766. 
| St. Manx, iv, 8 
Tale beed what ye bear. 
Or, as the equivalent phraſe is in 
St. Luxk, viii. 18. 
Take heed now ye hear, 


FAT H., Tays the Apoſtle, cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God. The aſſertion was ſtrictly true in 
the early days of the Goſpel, before books 
were yet written and ſpread abroad for the 
edification of the church. The inlet of 
faith was, then, the ear : through that or- 
gan only was conveyed, from the tongue of 
the preacher, the word of God, But the cas 


Rom. x. 17. 
Vol. II. 8 4s 
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1s much the ſame at all times; even now, 
when books are enough multiplied, and 
perhaps more than enough, in the Chriſtian 
world. For, it having pleaſed God, that 
a ſtanding miniſtry ſhould be kept up for 


the inſtruQtion of mankind in the faith, and 


2 woe being denounced againſt ſuch, as have 
received this commiſſion, and yet preach not 
the Goſpel *, the ſole way by which faith 
cometh to moſt men, and the principal, by 
which it cometh to almoſt all, is ſtill that 
of hearing. It is ſtill by the wword preached, 
that men, in general, come to the faith of 
Chriſt, and 3 are confirmed 1 in the profeſſion 

of it. | 
ODur Lord, then, foreſooing how much 
would depend on this faculty of hearing, and 
finding by experience how liable it was to be 
abuſed, thought fit to give his Diſciples a 
particular, and what may almoſt ſeem a new, 
precept, for their conduct in this reſpect. 
The antient maſters of rhetoric, and of mo- 
rals, had frequently warned their ſcholars 


bd x Cor. ix. 16. 


to 
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to take hegd what they ſpeak : but our Divine 
Maſter carries his attention ſtill farther; and 
while his miniſters are required, 10 ſpeak, as 
the oracles of God, the people are very pro- 
perly inſtructed by him, fo take heed wha? 
they hear. 

Now, that this mente may have its 
full effect, it will be proper to explain the 
reaſons, on which it is founded; to lay be- 
fore you the ſeveral conſiderations which 
ſhew of what infinite concern it is to thoſe, 
who hear the word, to be attentive in hear- 
ing. 


And it naturally occurs, as the 

I. Finger reaſon for this attention, that 
what 1s ſpoken, 1s delivered to them, as the 
word of God, . 

When a perſon in high place and autho- 
rity thinks fit to honour us with a meſſage, 
though it be in a matter of no great im- 
portance, with what ſubmiſſion is it receiv» 
ed? How diligently do we liſten to it? How 
circumſpectly is every ſentence, and even 
* weighed ? We do not ſtand to maxe 


B 2 exceptions 


r 


exceptions to the meſſenger, who may have 
nothing in his own perſan to command our 
reſpect ; we do not much conſider the grace 
with which he delivers his meſſage ; we are 
not curious to obſerve in what choice or ele- 
gant terms it is expreſſed. We are only con- 
cerned to know, that the meſſage has been 
faithfully related, and then a due regard 
is immediately paid to it. And ſhall God 

ſpeak to us by the mouth of his miniſters, 


in terms which himſelf dictates, and which 
we may verify, if we pleaſe, by comparing 
| them with his own written word, ſhall, I 
ſay, the God of Heaven thus addreſs himſelf 
to us, and we not take heed -what and how 
we Hear? | 
Or, ſuppoſe the opinion of a man learned 
in any ſecular profeſſion is reported to us, 
'on a point which falls within his province, 
and of which it concerns us to form a right 
apprehenſion, Is not ſuch opinion received 
with reſpect by us, and ſtudied with care? 
And ſhall our Divine Maſter be negligent- 
ly beared, when he condeſcends to inſtruct 
us. 
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us in the way of life and falvation, a ſub- 
ject, of all others, the moſt intereſting to 
us; a ſubject, which he alone perfectly un- 
derſtands, and concerning which he will 
not and cannot miſlead us? 

Still further, beſides the . of the 
divine word, there is ſomething in the na- 
ture of it, which deſerves, and, if we be 
not wholly inſenſible, muſt command our 
attention. 

For ſhall a little ſuperficial rhetorick be 
liſtened to with regard, perhaps with admi- 
ration ? And ſhall not the heart-felt truths 
of the Goſpel warm and affect us? Shall a 
few ſpiritleſs periods, ranged in meaſure, 
and coloured with art, mere ſound and 
paint, throw an aflembly, ſometimes, into 
joy or grief, or tranſport it with indigna- 
tion? And can we lend a careleſs ear to the 
word of God, which it quick and powerful, 
and ſharper than any two-edged ſword, piero- 
ing even to the dividing aſunder of ſoul and ſpi- 

B 3 rit, 
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rit, and a diſcerner of the thoughts and i tents 
of the heart e? 
Such is the attention due to the word of 
God, when acknowledged under that cha- 
"rater. But 
II. A $EcoNnD' reaſon for hearing with / 
- «caution, is, that the hearers are required to 
judge for themſelves whether what is deli- 
vered to them be, indeed, the word of God. 
Without this care, impoſtures may be end- 
leſs, and the effect of them fatal. | 
When we give up ourſelves with an im- 
plicit truſt to others in mere temporal con- 
cerns, the miſchief, although conſiderable, 
may yet be checked, by experience; or, at 
moſt, as it reſpects this life only, is not 
_—eoncluſive and irreparable: but in matters 
of religion, if we accept at as the. word 
of God, and act upon it, which has no 
higher authority than the word of fallible 
and preſumptuous men, we may be led into 
all the viſions, of fanaticiſm or ſuperſtition, 
and into all the crimes which ſo naturally 


Re” 4 


e Heb. iv. 12. 


ſpring 


— 
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ſpring from both, to the loſs of our Sg 
as well as preſent happineſs; 

It pleaſed God, therefore, from the time 
that miracles ceaſed to be the credentials of 
his miniſters in the Chriſtian Church, to ſe- 
cure the faithful from theſe dangers by the 
guidance of the written Word; in which, 
befides ſpecial rules there given for the trial 
of the ſpirits, Whether they are of God, 
ſuch general principles are delivered as may 
direct our judgment. And by the help of 
theſe, interpreted by the tenor of that word, 
and the analogy of faith, we may be ſecured 
from all deception or ſurprize. 

It 1s true, all men cannot apply theſe rules 
and principles, or not with full knowledge 
and effect. Woe, therefore, be to him who 
abuſes the incapacity of ſuch hearers, by 
obtruding on their eaſy belief his own 
fancies, as the doctrines of God! But, to 
the abler hearers of the word, to all, ih- 
deed, who are competently inſtructed in 
their Religion, the taſk is not difficult to 

avoid groſs and dan gerous deluſions, to de- 
| B 4 termine 
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termine for themſelves whether the doctrine 
be of God, or not. This taſk, I ſay, is nat 
diſicult; yet it implies care and circumſpec- 
tion; and the neceſſity of diſcharging it 
muſt be allowed a good argument for raking 
heed what wwe Hear. 


III. A further reaſon for this diligence 
in hearing, is, That the hearers are expect- 
ed and required 10 profit by the ww3rd ſpoken. 

The word of wiſdom and of knowledge ts 
given to every man 10 profit withal *, It is 
not a curious problem, a fine lecture, a 


trial of wit, or. play of ingenuity, calcu- 


lated to entertain us for the time, and to 


be laid afide and forgotten by us again, 
when the occaſion 1s over, The miniſtry of 


the word is of another kind, and deſtined to 


higher purpoſes. It is an inſtrument of re- 
proof, of exhortation, of inſtruction in 
righteouſneſs, The ſword of the ſpirit is 
put into the hands of men for no ends of 
pageantry and amuſement. The miniſter 


q 1 Cor, Xll, Te | 


of 


of God bears it not in vain. He is entruſted 
with it to ſmite the hearts of the wicked, 


to pierce through the fouls of unrighteous 
men, and to flaſh conviction in the face of 


unbelievers. It is an ordinance of God, by 
which he would 'humble the proud, and. 
convert the obſtinate ; ſtrengthen the weak, 
and confirm the wiſe, hearer. Whatever 
our condition, it is to be corrected or im- 
proved by the word of God; whatever our 
neceſſities, they are to be relieved by it. 

But every gift of the ſpirit, as well as 
faith, cometh by hearing: and that not in 
the inſtant, but by degrees; for the goſpel 
does not illuminate and ſanctify men at 
once; but by ſucceſſive improvements, ac- 
cording to the care with which we liſten to 
its admonitions, and the impreſſion they 
make upon us. Hence it concerns the 
hearer, that nothing be loſt, and that he 
good feed be not committed to the ground 
in vain. One fruth received, prepares the 
mind to entertain a ſecond; that, a third; 


and ſo on, till we become perfect in the 
knowledge 
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| knowledge of the faith. Our moral ad- 
[| vances are made in the ſame manner: one 
[| good reſolution begets another, which again 
produces ſucceeding ones, till, through ſe- 
veral intervening ſtates, we arrive, or almoſt 
| arrive, at perfect obedience. 
= And this conſideration, indeed, feems to 
| * have been immediately preſent to our Lord, 
when he delivered the admonition in the 
text. For ſo he comments upon, and en- 
forces his own words—Take heed what ye 
ſt bear: for] with what meaſure ye mete, it 
| ſhall be meaſured io you, and To vou THAT 
HEAR, SHALL MORE BE GIVEN : that is, 
plainly and certainly, your proficiency in 
faith and virtue will depend upon the , de- 
gree of attention ye pay to my word, and 
ſhall be proportioned to it ; therefore. it can- 
not be too ſtrict and earneſt. Nay, our 
Lord goes farther, and in his jealouſy, as 
it were, for the honour of the word ſpo- 
ken, threatens the liſtleſs hearer, that he 
ſhould not only not advance in religious qua- 
lification, but that he ſhould even.loſe thoſe, 
= 8p ES which 
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which he. already poſſeſſed. For he that 
kath, to him ſhall be given: AND HE THAT 
HATH NOT, FROM HIM SHALL BE TAKEN 
AWAY EVEN THAT HE HATH. And this 
_ diſpenſation of providence, as ſevere as it 
may ſeem, is, I ſuppoſe, confirmed by too 
' certain experience, and is analogous to the 
reſt of God's moral government. | 

It is no {light matter then, how woe hear 
And let no idle prejudices prevent or miſ- 
lead us. The preacher of the Goſpel may, 
on various pretences, be unacceptable to us. 
Still, the Goſpel itſelf is not his, but God's; to 
which no circumſlance ſhould indiſpoſe us. 
Nay, in ſpite of this indiſpoſition, the 
preacher, if we reſolve to hear, may profit 
us. For it is not, I conceive, without ex- 
ample, that ſuch as come to amuſe themes 
ſelves with a ſtated diſcourſe, or perhaps 
to cenſure the diſcourſer, have found their 
hearts touched by the quickening power 
of the word, and have returned with ſerious 
thoughts and better reſolutions. 


This, 


Wy 
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This, I ſay, is not too much to expect 
from the Goſpel of Chriſt, and the grace 
which attends it, ſince we find it recorded 
of a Pagan moraliſt, that, when a young re- 
veller came into his ſchool, fluſhed with 


wine, and (as the cuſtom of ſuch was) 


crowned with flowers, and therefore in no 
diſpoſition, we may preſume, to profit by 
his inſtructions; the philoſopher, however, 
choſe his topics ſo well, and preſſed them on 


his gay diſciple with ſuch effect, as to ſend 


him away in a graver mood, and without 


his garland *, But, 


IV. The laſt and moſt important reaſon 
of all why we ſhould give an attentive ear 
to the word of God, is, That we ſhall finally 
be judged by it. | 

If the Goſpel had only propoſed to 
inſtruct us in the knowledge of God, that 


fo we might ſpeculate more ably on divine 


— — potus ut ille 
Dicitur ex collo furtim carpſiſſe coronas, 
Poſtquam eſt impranſi correptus voce magiſtri. 


Hor. 2. Sat. iii. 254. 
ſubjects; 
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ſubjects; or, at moſt, refer the knowledge 
we acquire to preſent uſe; though it could 
not be denied that ſuch purpoſe was 
an important one, yet, if it went no 
further, we might, if we could allow 
ourſelves in ſuch imprudence, make light 
of this, as we do of ſo many other 
kinds of inſtruction. We ſhould be igno- 
rant, indeed, and unaccompliſhed in a very 
ſublime ſcience; but ſo we are of many 
others, and yet are contented to remain in 
that ignorance. We might conduct our- 
ſelves fooliſhly and perverſely, and might 
ſuffer much inconvenience, and even miſery, 
for want of acting on the principles of this 
ſcience; but ſo we do, in many other in- 
ſtances, for want of acting on the maxims 
of art and prudence in the management of 
our common concerns, and yet we make a 
ſhift to ſatisfy ourſelves with our condition. 
But if the Goſpel follow us into another 
world; if this immortal volume muſt be 
laid open in the preſence of men and angels, 
and our eternal doom, pronounced out of 


3 it, 
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it, though we would not obey, or ſo much: 
as liſten to its commands, when they were 


ſo earneſtly, ſo repeatedly, in this life preſ- 
ſed upon us; if ſuch be the effect of n6t 


Hearing, how. ſhall we excuſe our indiffe- 


rence in this reſpect, or what can ſupport 


us under the conſciouſneſs of it? 


Hear then the awful ſentence of Chriſt 
himſelf, denounced in that Goſpel— He that 
rejecteth me, and receiveth not my words, 
hath one that judgeth him; THE WORD that 


u have — the 3 ſhall judge him at the 


laft day *. 


Go now, ye careleſs bn ye deſpiſers 
of the worD, and juſtify to yourſelves, if 
ye can, your negle& and ſcorn of it! 

When our Lord himſelf taught in the 
ſtreets of Jeruſalem, many a ſupercilious Pha- 
riſee, we may ſuppoſe, paſſed by, without 
ſo much as ſtopping to hear what this di- 
vine teacher had to ſay to them: others, if 
they gave attention to his words, were only 


John xii. 48. 
2 grati- 
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gratifying an idle, perhaps a malignant cu- 
rioſity; they ſought occaſion from what he 
ſaid to intrap him in his diſcourſe, to ac- 
cuſe him to the rulers, or to vilify him in 
the eyes of the people. Again : when this 
ſame doctrine was taught by the Apoſtle - 
Paul in another proud city, as proud of its 
philoſophic ſchools, as Jeruſalem, was of its 
temple, many a contemptuous ſophiſt, we 
may believe, diſdained to liſten at all to the 
fooliſhneſs of preaching ; and of thoſe few who 
did, ſome, we know, mocked,. while others 
negligently aſked their companions, Mhat 
would this babler ſay ? But how will both 
theſe be aſtoniſhed in the laſt day to find 
themſelves judged by that word which they 
neglected, or contemned ; by that word, 
which they would not hear, though it was 
brought home to their doors, or which they 

rejected with ſcorn, when they did hear it! 
Nor think, becauſe neither Jeſus, nor 
Paul hath preached in perſon to us, that 
therefore our caſe 1s much different. Jeſus. 
and Pau ſtill ſpeak in the miniſters of the 
w ard : 


— I — 
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word: or, what if the ſpeakers be widely dif- 
ferent, the word is the ſame : this treaſure 
ve ſtill have, though in earthen veſſels *, 
| Nay, in one reſpect, our guilt exceeds theirs. 


The Phariſees and Philoſophers were, 


alike, ignorant and unbelieving. We pro- 


feſs to know, and #9 believe. 

Let vs, then, take heed what we hear ; 
left our knowledge and belief add terrors to 
that day, when the neglected word ſhall fit 
in judgment upon us. 


E 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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| RoM. Xvi. 1 9. 
1 would have you wiſe unto that which is good, 
and fimple concerning evil. © © 


U R blefſed Lord had given .it in 

charge to his followers to be wiſe as 

ſerpents, and harmleſs as doves . And the 
Apoſtle explains and enforces this command 
of his Maſter, when he enjoins us in the 
words of the text, To be wiſe unto that 
which is good, and fimple concerning evil. 

I confine myſelf, at preſent, to the former 
part of the text, and ſhall enquire into the 
properties or characters of CHRISTIAN 
W1sbom. 


a Matth, x. 16, 
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This wiſdom conſiſts in the proſecution 
of what the Scriptures declare to be the true 
end of man, and by ſuch means as they pre- 

ſcribe to us. | 

That end is the 8ALVATION of our ſouls ; 

and the means, which leadito it, are FAITH 

and OBEDIENCE. Thus far there can be no 

miſtake. The wiſe Chriftian is he who is 

intent on ſecuring his eternal intereſt ; and 

who, to that end, fortifies his mind with a 
0 firm belief of the doctriues, and conducts 
[i his life according to the precepts, of the 
0 ' Goſpel: | 
| I. But rERTECT wisbom, which con- 
[i ſiſts in a ſtrict attention to theſe * ſeveral 
| MW | particulars, and according to the true worth 
10 of each, is rarely the lot of human nature. 
4, And there are 7wo ways, in which we are 
moſt apt to forfeit our pretenſions to it. 
1 ONE is, when our minds, wholly taken up 
with the ultimate object of their hopes, neg- 
1. | le& the means which are appointed to bring 
I them to it: The oTHER, when we reſt in 


the 
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the intervening means themſelves, without 
a due regard to that final purpoſe, for the lake | 
of which they were appointed. 

1. The yoxMER of theſe defects we may 
obſerve in thoſe perſons who, from a too 
warm and enthuſiaſtic turn of thought, are 
for ſubliming all piety into the trances of 
myſtic contemplation : as if morality. and 
faith ſcarce deſerved their notice; and 
the beatific vifion were as well the abject, as 
end of the Chriſtian life. Here the fault 
lies in an impatience to come at the point 
we propoſe to ourſelves, without obſerving 
the proper methods which are to put us in 
poſſeſſion of it; and is much the ſame 
phrenzy as we ſhould charge on thoſe fra- 
vellers, who, being on their way towards a 
diſtant country, ſtop ſhort in the contem- 
plation of all the wonders they have heard re- 
ported of it, without purſuing their journey, 
or indeed without taking one ſtep towards it. 

2. The oTHER defect of wiſdom is ſeen in 
thoſe leſs ſanguine, and, in truth, lukewarm 
Chnitians, who do not, indeed, altogether 

C2 neglect 
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neglect the ſubſervient duties of their profeſ- 
ſion, but, as not enough conſidering the prize 
of their high calling, grow remiſs in the exerciſe 


of them: in which they too much reſemble 


thoſe /ame travellers; who, when taking the 
ordinary means of arriving at their journey's 
end, fall into an idle way of loitering on the 
road, and uſe not that diſpatch and diligence 
in their ſtages, which an earneſt conſidera- 
tion of the end, they have in view, ſhould 


naturally inſpire. 


II. But this duty of Chriſtian wiſdom is 


further violated, when, with a full reſpect 


to our final hopes and expectations, and a ge- 
neral intention to purſue them by the 


means appointed in holy Scripture, we do 


not, however, obſerve the due bounds and 
meaſures of each; that is, when, of the two 


appointed means of ſalvation, @ pure faith, 


and right practice, we chuſe to ourſelves a 


favourite, and incline too much to one, at 


the expence of the other. For, 


- 


1. With regard to the diſtin& provinces of 
'FAITH and MORALITY, we know there are 
+ 4 4 thoſe, 
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thoſe, who, provided they are but ſound and 
orthodox in their opinions, that they -give 
an entire aſſent to the ſeveral articles of their 
creed, and ſubmit their faith to the entire 
direction of Scripture, or perhaps of the 
church with which they communicate, ſup- 
poſe the affair of moral practice of much leſs 
importance; and conclude their devotion for 
this acceptable ſacrifice of à right faith will 
excuſe their making ſomewhat too free with 
the article of obedience. Such perſons there 
have been and till are in all churches ; 
but we know what ſe& of Chriſtians is 
moſt deeply infected with this error. 

2. On the contrary, they who have ſhaken 
off this bondage of ſuperſtition, and have ob- 
ſerved the miſchiefs which ariſe in abun- 
dance froni this excluſive attachment to 
creeds and confeſſions, are very apt to run 
into the other extreme ; and, becauſe they 
find morality to be of eternal obligation, 
make the leſs account of faith and right opi- 
nion. As the former exceſs is the peculiar diſ- 
grace of Popery, this other has frequent- 
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re 0 obj efted to Proteſtantiſm. Both ave ma- 
nifeſt violations of Chr; iftian wiſdom ; which, 
befides that it commands an equal reverence 
for the two tables of the divine law; ſhould 
further inſtru& us, that as faith without 
works 75 vain, ſo gobd works themſelves, un- 
afſiſted and unſariQtified by faith, are either 
not ſo perfect, or not ſo acceptable from us 
Chriſtians, as otherwiſe they might be. Not 
to obſerve, that as the articles of our holy 
Faith may be founded on reaſons, which 
we do not know, {6 the belief or rejection 
of them may have conſequences, which we 
cannot 'forefee. 

III. And with this preparation, let us 
now deſcend to ſtill more particular reflec- 
tions on the duty which lies upon us to ap- 
prove our vim in the public profeſſion of 
that faith, and the manifeſtation of that 
Practice. Chriſtiun wifdom requires an atten- 
tive regard to the main end we have in view, 
and to the methods by which we Are in- 
ſtructed to obtain it. But ſtill there is great 
room for diſcretion to ſhew itſelf in the ma- 

nagement 
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nagement and purſuit of thoſe methods. One 
munner of doing the good, we are appointed 
to do, will be preferable to another. And 
it is a great part of Chriſtian prudence to be 
ready and expert in diſcovering and acting 
upon that preference. This indeed is a large 
field; nor is it poſſible to enumerate all 
the caſes which fall within this province of 
true wiſdom. But to preſcribe to ourſelves 
ſome plan, however defective, We may con- 
ſider, that, if a conſtant regard be had to our- 
ſelves, to our own chara#ter and ciroumſtances, 
our virtues will then be moſt ak acevvi. : if 
to the exigencies of the rimes and places in 
which we live, moſt $8EA80NABLE; and, laſtly, 
if to the perſons, conditions, and characters of 
other men, they will thus become moſt 
ATTRACTIVE and EFFICACIOUS. i 

1. It was a point the maſters of ancient 
wiſdom took a fingular pleaſure to inculcate, 
and we find an equal ſtreſs laid upon it by 

the ſacred writers, that a ſtrict decorum be 
- obſerved in the exerciſe of our virtues ; or, 
in other words, that the good we do be that 

C 4 which 
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which is ft and decent, conſidering our cire 
cumſtances and obaructers. Thus we find one 
ſet of duties more eſpecially recommended 
to the young, another to the aged; ſome to 
private perſons, others to ſuch as are in 
place and authority, Different prefeſſions in 
life have alſo different ſets of offices: belong- 
ing to them; or in ſuch as are common to 
all, propriety demands, that they be evi- 
denced in very different manners. The vir- 
tues we expect in the poor man, are humi- 
lity, induſtry and reſignation. Theſe too 
are virtues, from the obligation of which no 
rich man is exempted; but it would be 
ſtrangely miſbecoming, if he did not ſurpaſs the 
other in acts of charity and beneficence, And 
in reſpect of the fame common virtue, ſup» 
poſe charity, what the one would very com- 
mendably diſcharge by little acts of ſervice 
and aſſiduity towards his diſtreſſed neigh- 
bour, might require a very conſiderable 
expence of wealth or labour in the 

otber. Nay, the ſeveral humours and diſ- 
pofitions of men will occaſion a difference, 


if 


E 
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if not in the matter of their duty, yet in the 
way in which it will become them to 
expreſs it. An eminent moraliſt, in- 
deed, carried this point of decorum very far 
when he would juſtify ſo bad an action, as 
fuicide, and which he owns he ſhould have 
condemned in any other, from the ſingular 
turn of Cato's temper and virtue v. But thus 
much may be ſaid with great Sn : that 
an action, good i in itſelf, may come with 
a better grace from one man than another, 
A leflon of good advice, for inſtance, might 
be requiſite from the livelieſt man to his 
friend; but it would have additional weight 
and propriety from one of a graver diſ- 
poſition : : and certainly what, the for- 
mer could only hint with addreſs, the lat- 
ter might be allowed to enforce with much 
earneſtneſs and authority. 

In ſhort, if we ſtudy ourſelves and refle& 
what our ſtation, character, or nature is, we 
ſhall beſt diſcern what the virtues are, and 
in what manner to be expreſſed, which ſit 
poſt properly and gracefully upon us. And 

o Cic, Off, L. i. c. 31. 
5 to 
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to give a diligent attention to theſe is no 
mean part of moral wiſdom. But, 
2. We muſt look beyond ourſelves ; we 
muſt confider what the condition of the 
Himes, what the ſtate of the places, in which 
we live, may require of us. I do not mean 
that religion is a matter of policy; or that 
virtue is a mere vocal confideration. But 
when the queſtion is, how we rhay do the 
moſt good by our teligious or moral conduct, 
a prudent accommodation of ourſelves to 
time and place will be very neceſſary 6 .-T hs 
primitive Chriſtians were not 201/e whto that 
which is good, when they provoked the 
cryelty of their enemies, and offered them- 
ſelves without caufe to the racks and fires of 
perſecution. Nor would hey be leſs blame- 
able, who, in a careleſs, prophane age, when 
filence would be readily taken for ent; 
| when, not to profeſs the faith would be 
conſtrued to renounce it, ſhould, from a too 
ſerupulous fear of giving offence, forbear to 
make an open confeſſion of their religion. 
2@ Yoo the Story of Muſonius Rufus in Tacitus, Hiſt, L. iii, 
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The exigencies of times, we ſee, are very 
different. A wiſe mah would have endea- 
voured to moderate the èxceſſive zeal, which 
prevailed in the former of theſe periods: he 
would apply himſelf to raiſe and quicken it, 
were he to find himſelf in the circumſtances 
deſcribed in the latter. Or, to explain my- 
ſelf by a caſe which may ſtill more nearly 
affect us. There was a fime, when the re- 
ligion of our countty conſiſted too much in 
a zeal for unintelligible articles and ſuper- 
ſtitious ceretnonies 3 when Popery had en- 
ſlaved both mind and body, had bent the 
om to an implicit acquieſcence in the doc- 
trines of the Church, and burthened the 
other with a (conſtant unprofitable exer- 
ciſe of its worſhip. How then was the c- 
dom of a good man to expreſs itſelf in theſe 
circumſtances ? In difpelling, it will ſurely 
be ſaid, the gloom of ſuperſtition ; in aſſert- 
ing the great privileges of natural reaſon, 
and in preſſing the obligation and neceſſity 
of a good life, as of more worth than all ce- 
remonial obſervances. 


This 
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This was the ſervice rendered by the 
beſt men of thoſe days to true Religion; 
and we have reaſon to bleſs and revere their 
memories for it. But ſhould the liberty into 
which we are called, degenerate into licen- 
tiouſneſs; ſhould it ever be common for men 
in the fear of be/ieving too much, not to be- 
lieve what the Scriptures themſelves plainly 
require of them; and from the apprehen- 
ſion of relapſing into their old ſuperſtitious ' 
practices, to give little or no regard to the 
duties of external worſhip : ſhould this at 
any time be the caſe, thoſe truly wiſe men, 
who laboured ſo profitably to check the 
other extreme, would certainly, in this dif- 
ferent ſtate of things, apply themſelves with 
equal earneſtneſs to correct this. Not that 
their former practice was not good in itſelt, 
but that, by a change in the diſpoſition of 
the times, it was now become leſs: ſea- 
 ſonable. en ment 
3. We are, laſtly, to have a regard to 
the conditions, characters, and perſons of thoſe 
| - with 
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with whom we converſe ; this attention be- 
ing eſpecially requiſite to render our virtues 
attractive and efficacious, 

The philoſopher that took: upon him to 
diſcourſe on the ſcience of war, did not 
enough conſider his own character. If he 
choſe to do this in an age which wanted no 
ſuch inſtructions, his conduct was cer- 
tainly unſeaſonable. But when he pre- 
ſumed to inſtru the greateſt general and 
commander in the world, he deſerved the 
cenſure which has diſgraced him with all 
poſterity l. A decorum like this is required 
in our attempts to promote truth and virtue. 
To dictate in ſuch matters to perſons wiſer 
than ourſelves, or to perſons, who by their 
ſtations and characters ſhould, in all reaſon, 
be ſuppoſed wiſer, is a manifeſt indiſcre- 
tion, and can never be attended with any 
good conſequences. Were we ever ſo able 
to inſtruct, or were they ever ſo much in 
want of inſtruction, prudence would ſuggeſt 
a very different conduct. It would recom- 
mend to us all the honeſt arts of inſinuation 


s Cic. de Or, L. ii. c. 18. 
and 
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and addreſs ; it would oblige us to wateh the 
fitteſt! ſeaſons and opportunities; or, per- 
haps, to content ourſelves with the ſilent ad- 
monition of a good example. Or, were there 
nothing in the rank and condition of thoſe 
we would work upon, to reſtrain us to this 


caution, we might even be required to ſhew 
a condeſcenſion to their very prejudices and 
bumours, The errors of men may ſome- 
times be removed by arguing with them on 
their own miſtaken principles ; by allowing 
all that truth and reaſon will warrant to 
their opinions; by putting the faireſt con- 
ſtruction upon their deſigns; by hinting ob- 
jeQions to their wrong tenets, inſtead of 
fiercely declaiming againſt them; above all, 
by teſtifying a ſincere diſpofition to advance 
truth and goodneſs, without any indirect 
views to our own intereſt, Or, were all other 
conſiderations out of the caſe, we could 
never be excuſed from proceeding in the 
way of gentleneſs and civility, from treat- 
ing them with due reſpect, and expreffing 
the ſincereſt good - will to their pern. Be 

: their 
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their moral! or religious: defects what they 
will, we ſhould hardly be wiſe; thatis, we 
ſhould take very improper methods of re- 
claiming them from either, if we reproved 
with bitterneſs, adviſed with inſolence, or 
condemned with paſtion. In all addreſſes to 
miſtaken or bad men, where our purpoſe 
is to inform or amend them, the gentleſt 
applications are ſurely the beſt, becauſe theſe 
excite no paſſion to counteract their virtue. 

And now, at length, ſhould it be aſked 
who is that WISE CHRISTIAN: whom the 
text deſigns and recommends to our imita- 
tion, we are able to furniſh, at leaſt, the 
outline of his character. 

«+ Hp is one who ſets. before him the great 
END. and prize of his Agb calling; who, in 
his progreſs through the various ſtages of 
this life, keeps in conſtant view the immor- 
tal happineſs. which his. religion holds out 
in proſpect to him in ancuber : who, in 
humble adoration of his God and: Saviour, 
is content to wait the: appointed: ſeaſon 
wich 14,40 crown his hopes and expecta- 


tions; 
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tions; and, for the preſent, is ſollicitous to 
work out his ſalvation wwith fear and reve- 
rence, by an earneſt application of his time 
and pains to thoſe ſubſervient duties, which 
are to qualify him for the enjoyment 
of Heaven ; who ſubjects all the towering 
conceits of his underſianding, to the doctrines 
of the Goſpel, and the impetuous ſallies of 
his will, to the precepts of it; who makes 


no audacious ſeparation of what the wiſdom 


of God hath joined together; but, whilſt 
he adores the myſteries of his holy FAI TR, 
walks on in the plain and humble path of 
moral OBEDIENCE. He is one, who thinks 
it not enough to reſt in the mere MATTER 


of his duty, but performs it in ſuch a 


MANNER as will render it moſt exemplary 
and efficacious. He knows it to be a great 
precept of his religion, to ſee, that his good 
be not evil ſpoken of. He would not diſgrace 
the beft cauſe in the world by the neglect of 
thoſe decencies, which, as' he obſerves, 


have ſometimes the ſtrange power to recom 


mend the wor. The good he intends 


there- 
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therefore, isattempted in ſucha way, as is moſt 
BECOMING of himſelf; moſt sEASONABLE 
in reſpe& of the opportunities which are of- 
fered to him; and moſt agreeable and yzR- 
SUASIVE to other men. In ſhort, HE is one 
who, taking Prudence for his guide, and Inno- 
cence for his companion, thinks himſelf ſe- 
eure in theſe attendants; and therefore neg- 
lects no decorum, which the beſt philoſophy 
preſcribes; no art, which the ſoundeſt po- 
licy ſuggeſts; and no addreſs, which the 
politeſt manners recommend: and ſo, in the 
high emphatic ſenſe. of the words, approves 
himſelf a wis MAN; wiſe unto that which 
is good, to all purpoſes in this world, as well 
as in a better,” 
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Rom. Xvi. I9. 


T wvor!d have you wiſe unto that which is good, 
and ſimple concerning evil. 


N conſidering the firſt part of this precept, 

J endeavoured to give ſome general deſ- 
cription of Religious or CHRISTIAN WIS- 
DOM ; both in reſpect of the Exp it has in 
view, and of the MEANS employed by it: 
I further exemplified ſome of thoſe ſubor- 
dinate wAYs, in which the prudent appli- 
cation even of thoſe means is ſeen and ex- 
prefled : And all this, for the ſake of thoſe 
ſincere, but over zealous perſons, who are 
apt to think that ww//dom hath little to do in 
the 
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the proſecution of honeſt and upright pur- 
poſes. 

It now remains to treat that other part 
of the text, which requires us to be Ix No- 
CENT, as well as w/e, to be SIMPLE cox- 
CERNING EVIL. And this, perhaps, will 
be thought the more important branch of 
the ſubject. For, generally ſpeaking, the 
ways of wi/dom, when our purpoſes are the 
very beſt, are not only the moſt effectual, 
but the ſafeſt and moſt convenient. So that 
prudence is likely to be a favourite virtue 
with us. But the caſe is different with re 
gard to ſimplicity concerning evil; which is 
often found a hard and diſagreeable injunc- 
tion; as it may happen to croſs our paſſions 
and the more immediate views of ſelf- inte- 
reſt. So that this $1MPLIcITY will ſomes 
times ſeem, what the world 1s ready enough 
to call it, folly : and therefore, for the credit 
of our ſenſe, as well as virtue, we ſhould be 
well apprized of the worth and excellence of 


this Chriſtian duty. 
D 2 The 


The virtue of s1MPLIctTY conſiſts, my 
general, in following the plain ingenuous 
ſenſe of the mind; in taking our meaſures 


according to the diftates of conſcience, and 


acting, on all occaſions, without reſerve, 
duplicity, or ſelf-impoſture, up to our no- 
tions of obligation. It is the office of w1s- 
DOM to ſee that our conſcience be rightly in- 
formed : But our 1NTEGRITY is ſhewn in 
doing that which conſcience, be it errone- 
ouſly informed or no, requires of us. It 
conſiſts, in a word, in whatever we under- 
ſtand by an honefly of nature; in obſerving, 
univerſally, that which we believe to be 
right, and avoiding what we know, or but 
ſuſpect ® to be wrong. 

This ſimplicity of mind may be almoſt ſaid 


to be born with us. It is the bias of nature 


on our young minds; and our earlieſt in- 


ſtructions, as well as the firſt effects of rea- 


* Bene precipiunt, qui vetant quidquam agere, quod 
dubites, æquum fit an iniquum : zquitas enim lucet ipfa 
per ſe; dubitatio cogitationem fignificat injuriæ. 

Cic. de Off. L. I. ix. 


ſon, 
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ſon, ſtrengthen and confirm it. But the 
impreſſion laſts not long. We are ſcarcely 
entered into life, when we begin to treat it 
as one of thoſe childiſh things, which it is be- 
neath the dignity of our riper age to be 
amuſed with. The paſſions put forth and 
grow luxuriant; and why, we fay to our- 
ſelves, ſhould this tender apprehenſion of 
evil check their growth, and reſtrain their 
activity? We are now in the ſeaſon of plea- 
ſure; and can there be any hurt in taking a 
little of it, out of that narrow path, which 
our early prejudices have preſcribed to us ? 
Still, as we advance in years, freſh objects 
ariſe, and other paſſions engage us in the 
purſuit of them. Wealth and honour, or 
what we improperly call our interefts, have 
now an aſcendant over us; and the paſſion 
for each is rarely gratified but at the expence 
of ſome virtue. And thus it comes to paſs, 
that, though we ſet out in the world with 
a warm ſenſe of truth and honour, experi- 
ence by degrees refines us out of theſe prin- 
ciples; and our hearts, inſtead of retaining 
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that infant purity, the grace and ornament 
of our nature, and which Chriſt ſo eſpecially 
requires in the profeſſors of his religion, 
are all over ſtained with fraud, diſſimula- 
tion, and diſingenuity. We are even proud 
of the acquiſition, and call it a knowledge of * 
life: fo dextrous are we in giving a good 
name to our worſt qualities! | 
But effects follow their cauſes ; and tho 

vice we are now conſidering is not the 
leſs operative, nor the leſs hurtful, for the 
ſpecious terms in which we dreſs it up, and 
preſent it to each other, 

Okt its malignity I ſhall give two or three 
inſtances ; and, to fit them the better for 
uſe, they ſhall be taken from very different 
quarters; from the cabinets of the wiſe, and the 
ſeÞaols of the dcarned, as well as from the vul- 
gar haunts of careleſs and licentious men, We 
ſhall learn, perhaps, to reverence the 
Apoſtle's advice, when we find that the neg- 
let of it has DEGRADED RELIGION; RE» 
LAXED MORALITY, and POLLUTED con- 
MON LIFE, 


" 


d Matth. v. 8. 


To 


TT ERD NT 

To begin with an inſtance which ſhews 
how dangerous it is to depart from this 
ſimplicity concerning evil, in the great con- 
cerns of RELIGION, 

I. When the prieſt, the ſage, and the po- 
| Hitician joined together in the days of hea- 
theniſm to propagate among the people a 
ſuperſtition, which themſelves condemned 
and deteſted ; when they did their utmoſt to 
| ſupport a ſenſeleſs, an immoral, an irreligi- 
ous worſhip; when they ſtrove, by every ſedu- 
cing artifice, to keep up that ſtrong deluſion, 
which God, in his juſt indignation, had 
ſent among them, to believe a he, (for 
| ſuch in its whole fabric and conſtitution was 
the old Pagan idolatry) when theſe men, 
who hnew the truth, were yet contented 1 
bold it in unrighteouſneſs ; they believed, no 
doubt, nay, they made no ſcruple to boaſt, 
that they had acted with conſummate pru- 
dence; and that, in ſacrificing the intereſts 
of religious truth (a ſmall matter in their eſti- 
mation) they had moſt effectually provided 
for the public intereſt. But what ſentence 
| D 4 docs 
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does the Scripture paſs on theſe men of 


ancient and renowned wiſdom? Why this 
ſevere and mortifying one, That proeſſing 
themſelves wiſe, they became fools. And how 
well they deſerved this cenfure, we under- 
ſtand from their own hiſtory ; where we 
read, That Pagan idolatry, thus counte- | 
nanced and ſupported, teemed with all the 
vices, of which our depraved nature is capa- 
ble ; and that the ſeveral contrivances of it's 
wiſe advocates to keep an impious and bare- 
faced falſhood in credit, ſerved only to pro- 
duce, fit, a sus PIC ION, and in the end, 
an open and avowed CONTEMPT, of all 
Religion. beet | | 
However, the ends of divine wiſdom were 
greatly promoted by this ſad experience of 
human foliy. For Chriſtianity, which made 
its appearance at this juncture, found it an 
eaſier taſk to eſtabliſh itſelf on the ruins of a 


fallen, or falling ſuperſtition. Truth, which 


had for ſo long a time been anxiouſly kept 
out of ſight, was now the more welcome to 
thoſe, who wiſhed her appearance. And 
» 3 , the 
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the detection of thoſe prophane arts, which 
had been ſo manifeſtly employed in that 
ſervice, diſpoſed the moſt perverſe or care- 
leſs the more eafily to reconcile themſelves 
to her. 7 

And it would have been happy if the 
ſenſe of this advantage, which the fimplicity 
of truth obtained, in the firſt ages of the 
Goſpel, over all the frauds of impoſture, 
had prevented Chriſtians from copying after- 
wards what they had ſo ſucceſsfully contend- 
ed againſt and expoſed. Then had a great 
diſhonour of the Chriſtian name been 
avoided. But that ruth, whoſe virtues 
are here magnified, muſt not be difſembled. 
The practice of hing for the cauſe of God, 
too ſoon revived, and became too frequent 
in the Chriſtian world. It is in vain to 
think of diverting your minds, more eſpe- 
cially, from that great part of it, which has 
long ſince forgotten to be ſimple concerning 
evil. But true wiſdom will ever be juſtified of 
her children. Theſe diſhoneſt arts, which 
could not ſupport a bad cauſe, have been 
injurious and diſgraceful to the %. They 

7 have 
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have corrupted the ingenuous ſpirit of the 
Goſpel, they have adulterated the ſincere 
word of God ; and, in both ways, have pro- 
duced innumerable miſchiefs, in civil and 
religious life. They have helped to bring 
into diſcredit or diſuſe a true Ch iſtian temper ; 
and have unhappily created in the minds of 
many an undeſerved prejudice againſt the 
CPriſtian faith, 

II. But if theſe men have diſhonoured Re- 
Iigion, others have defiled MORALITY ; yet 
both aſſume to themſelves the title of wiſe 
men; and for that very reaſon, becauſe 
they have departed as far as poſiible from 
the virtue of /implicity. 


And here your indignation cannot but cif 


more eſpecially againſt a ſet of -men, who, 


applying the ſubtleties of ſchool- philoſophy 
to the plain ſcience of Ethics, have made 
as free with the precepts of the Goſpel, as 


ſome others had done with its doctrines. 
Theſe men, under the reſpectable name of 


CasvisTs, have preſumed to wind up, cr 
3 | let 


* 
o 
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let down the obligation of moral duties to 
what pitch they pleaſe. Such as have taken 
the $TRICTER fide, deſerve but ſmall thanks 
for perplexing the minds of good men with 
needleſs ſcruples; and diſcouraging the reſt 
with thoſe auſterities, which our Religion 
no where commands, and the condition of 
human life will not admit. But for that 
looſer tort, who by a thoutand ſtudied eva- 
ſions, qualifications, and diſtinctions diſſolve 
the force of every moral precept; and, as 
the Phariſees of old, make the word of God 
of none effect by their impious gloſſes, Iknow 
not what term of reproach you will think 
bitter enough for them. The ſacred writers 
thought it ſufficient to dehver the rules of 
life in general terms ©; leaving it, as they 


To the ſame purpoſe, Seneca, of the old heatheg 
philoſophers: Antiqua ſapientia, ſays he, nihil aliud, 
quam FACIENDA et VITANDA, præcepit: et tunc longe 
meliores erant viri : poſtquam docti prodierunt, boni de- 
fant. Simplex enim illa et aperta virtus in obſcuram et 
folertem ſcientiam verſa eſt, docemurque diſputare, non 
yiyere, Senec. Ep. XCV, 


well 
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well might, to common ſenſe, and com- 
mon honeſty, to make the application of 


them to particular caſes, as they chanced ta 


ariſe. But this officious ſophiſtry interven- 
ing and perverting the ingenuous ſenſe of 


the mind, inſtructs us how to tranſgreſs 


them all with impunity, and even innocence. 


By the help of this magic, we may extract 


the ſting of guilt from every known fin ; 
and, if we have but wit enough, may be 
as wicked as we pleaſe with a ſafe con- 


ſcience. 


If the features of this corrupt caſuiſtry 
have. not been overcharged ; or, indeed, if 
there be any ſuch thing in the world as a 
corrupt caſuiſtry, it may concern us to re- 
flect, that this peſt of ſociety could not 
have ariſen but from a contempt of the 
Apoſtles's rule, of being fimple concern- 
ing evil. J 

III. Hitherto we have exemplified the 
breach of this rule in the learned, and the 
wiſe. And it may be thought that nothing 
but perverted ſcience could qualify men for 


ſo 
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ſo prodigious a depravity. But there is a 
caſuiſtry of the heart, as well as head; and 
we find by woeful experience, that men may 
refine themſelves out of that fmp/ieity which 
the Goſpel enjoyns, without the aſſiſtance of 
unbleſſed knowledge. 

Fot I come now, in the laſt place, to in- 
ſtance in the vulgar tribes of /ibertine and 
careleſs men. Of whom we may obſerve, 
that when indulged paſſion has taught them 
to make light of an honeſt mind; the con- 
ſequence is, that they run into all exceſſes, 
and are rarely hindered from working all un- 
cleaneſs with greedineſs. It 1s true, indeed, 
that no man becomes at once deſperately 
and irretrievably wicked. But it is not leſs 
true, .that when this great ſtep 1s taken of 
prevaricating with a man's own conſcience, 
the other ſtages of iniquity are preſently 
paſſed over. And how indeed can it be 
otherwiſe ? So long as a man preſerves the 
integrity of his natural diſpoſition, there is 
always hope that, though particular paſ- 
tons may prevail for a time, reaſon and 

virtue 
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virtue will, in the end, regain their dominion 
over him. At leaſt, he will be conſtantly 
checked and kept back in the career of his 
vices. But when this ſincerity of heart is 
Joſt ; when he confounds the differences of 
right and wrong, palliating the deformities 
of vice, or beſtowing on vice itſelf the at- 
trations of virtue; then all reaſonable ex- 
pectation of a return is cut off; ſince this 
perverted ingenuity tends to make him eaſy 
under his fins, and leaves him at leiſure to 
purſue his evil courſes with ſecurity. 

We ſee then from the exceſſes into which 
theſe different ſorts of men have been led, 
by the refinements of yoLIcy, of ABSUED 
SCIENCE, and DELUSIVE PASSION, how dan- 
gerous it is to bid adieu to that ſimplicity con- 


cerning evil, which the Holy Apoſtle 
requires of us. | 


It remains, that we cannot provide too 
cautiouſly againſt thoſe evaſive PLEAS AND 
PRETENCEs, which would incline us to 
part with it. 


Theſe 
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Theſe PRETENCES are infinite: for, when 
the heart is corrupted, the underſtanding is 
ready to pander to every luſt that importunes 
it. But we may know the principal of 
them by theſe ſigns. To be ſimple concern- 
ing evil is the eaſieſt thing in the world ; 
but we may ſuſpect that ſomething wrong 
is ready to intrude itſelf, * wHEN we caft 
about for excuſes to cover the nakedneſs of 
ingenuity ; when we are driven to diſtinc- 
tions and far-fetched reaſoning for our juſ- 
tification;z when we pauſe a moment be- 
tween the clear conviction of duty, on one 
hand, and any indirect views on the other; 
more particularly, wHEN we find the tone 
of our virtue relax at the conſideration of 
what we may chance to loſe by adhering to 
it; when we but ſuſpect, that a ſevere 
unqualifying virtue looks like inhumanity; 
when we think our dependencies and 
connections in life have a demand upon 
conſcience; when we lament with the 
politician, that good men are impratiicable, 

and 
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and fo, from a principle of public ſpirit, re- 


ſolve not to encounter that prejudice: 
Above all, when we go about to regulate 
morality by what a Knowledge of the world 
teaches; when cuſtom is pleaded in oppo- 
ſition to duty, and vice itſelf authorized by 


faſhion e; when we acknowledge what we 


do is in itſelf not juſtifiable, but excuſe it 


by a pretence of the good ends we hope 


to ſerve by it ; when we are willing to plead 


the infirmity of nature, the power of temp- 


tation, the prevalence of example ; when 
we venture too ſecurely on the confines of 


immorality, and are curious to know how 
near we may £9 to vice, without _ di- 


rectly vicious.“ 
Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, are the dan- 


gerous inſinuations which attempt. our vir- 


tue. And how, you will aſk, ſhall we ſe- 


cure ourſelves from them ? By reaſon and 


argument? By ſpeculation and philoſophy ? 


4 Corrumpere et corrumpi, ſæculum vocatur. Tacitus. 


Shall 
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Shall we ſtay to examine their ſeveral pre- 
tences, call theſe deluſive pleas to account, 
and ſhew we can confute them all, before 
we rejet them? 13 

Alas, I dare not advife this method; 
which, beſides its other inconvenicnces; is 
not, I doubt, a very ſafe one. Our heads 
may be unequal to the taſk; or, which 
is worſe, our hearts may betray us. At 
the beſt, we ſhall waſte much time in theſe 
ingenious inquiries, when the buſineſs of 
life demands an immediate determination. 
St. Paul has ſhewn us a ſhorter and more 
excellent way, when he bids us, Be fimple 
concerning evil, In virtue of this ſacred 
admonition, a wiſe man will think it 
ſufficient to diſmiſs theſe vain infinua- 
tions at once, without ſo much as ſpend- 
ing a thought upon them. What,” he 
will ſay to. himſelf, if I cannot detect 
„the falſchood of theſe pleas, I have a 
“Heart, that revolts againſt them. I can- 


not, perhaps, diſentangle the ſophiſtry 
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of theſe arguments; but I feel the 
baſeneſs of the concluſion, and I ee 
in others the folly of acting upon it. 
It were ill with vice indeed, if it had 


no falſe colours to appear in; and error 


would be hooted out of the world, if ſhe 
did not hide her obliquities under the garb 
of reaſon. But what are theſe diſguiſes to 
me, who am neither dazzled by the one, 


nor duped by the other? Let the cu- 


rious, if they will, inquire, wherein 


the impoſture conſiſts: I have that with- 


in me, which tells me in a moment, 
they are but impoſtures. In vain then, 
will ſuch a one conclude, are theſe 
inſidious attempts on me, who take a 


ſure refuge in the word of God, and 
the integrity of my own virtue. Be 
the pretences what they will, the con- 


futation of them is no part of a 


Chriſtian's care. T may exerciſe my 
underſtanding profitably in other mat- 
„ters. It is my duty to conſider much 
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of the ways of doing good. I may be 


prudent and wisE here. But, 


EXPE= 


RIENCE, and CONSCIENCE, and RELI= 
GION, command me to be, SIMPLE coN- 


CERNING EVIL.” 
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Preached Nov. 22, 1772. 


JohN v. 44. 
How can ye believe, which receive honour 
one of another, and ſeek not the honour that 


cometh of God only ? 


T has been thought unfair to charge un- 
il belief, ſimply and indiſcriminately, on 
h the grofler paſſions. The obſervation, I 
40 believe, is juſt: and yet it may be true, 
| notwithſtanding, that unbelief is always ow- 
ing to /ome or other of the paſſions. The evi- 
dences of revealed religion are ſo nume- 
rous, and upon the whole ſo convincing, 
that one cannot eafily conceive how a rea- 
ſonable man ſhould reje& them all, with- 

| | out 


# 
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out the intervention of ſome ſecret prejudice, 
or predominant affgRion. | 
Ot theſe prejudices and affeftions, one of 
the commoneſt, and the moſt ſeducing of 
any to the better ſort of unbelievers, is that 
irregular love of praiſe and reputation, which 
our Lord condemns in the text — Hu can 
ye believe, which receive honour one of àano- 
ther, and ſeek not the honour that cometh from 
God only ? 

The queftion, we-may obſerve, is fo ex- 
preſſed, as if we could not receive honour 
from one another, and believe, at the ſame 
time; as if there was a phyſical, at leaſt a 
moral impoſſibility, that theſe two things 
ſhould ſubſiſt together. And we ſhall find, 
perhaps, the expreſſion no ſtronger, than 
the occaſion required, if, beſides other con- 
ſiderations, we attend to the following; 
which ſhew how inconſiſtent a true practi- 
cal faith in the Goſpel is with the ſollici- 
tous and undiſtinguiſhing purſuit of human 
glory. | 


E 3 Far, 


For, I. The Goſpel delivers many of its 
doctrines as inſcrutable, and ſilences the 
buſy curioſity of our underſtandings about 

them : but the honour of men is frequently 
obtained by indulging this | curioſity, and 
puſhing the reſearches of reaſon into thoſe 


forbidden-quarters. 
II. The Gofpel demands an humble and 


reverential awe in the diſcuſſion of all its 


doctrines ; ſuch of them, I mean, as it leaves 
moſt free to human inquiry: but this turn 
of mind is contrary to that high courage 
and daring intrepidity, which the world ex- 
pects in thoſe who are candidates for its 

. honour. | 
III. The Goſpel preſcribes an uniform and 
unqualified aſſent to whatever it declares of 
divine things, whether 'we can or cannot 
apprehend the reaſon of ſuch declaration : 


but this ſubmiſſion to authority, the world 
is ready to call ill-faith, and to conſider the 
defiance of it, as a mark of ſuperior honeſty 


and yirtue. 


Thus 
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Thus ws ſce, that wir, COURAGE, and 
PROBITY, the three great qualities we moſt 
reſpe& in ourſelves, and for which we re- 
ceive the higheſt honour from each other, 
appear many times to the world with leſs 
advantage an the Chriſtian, than the un- 
believer. Not, that Chriſtianity ſtrips us 
of theſe virtues : on the other hand, it re- 
quires and promotes them all, in the proper 
ſenſe of the words; and they may really 
ſubſiſt in a higher degree in the believer, 
than any other : but they will often ſeem 
to be more triumphantly diſplayed by thoſe 
who give themſelves leave to diſbelieve; and 
the proſpe& of honour, which that opinion 
opens to ſuch men, is one of the commoneſt 
ſources from which they derive their infi- 
delity. | | 

But to make good this charge againſt the 
unbelieving world, and to lay open the myſ- 
teries of that inſidious ſelf-love, which 
prompts them to aſpire to fame, by the 
means of infidelity, it will be neceſſary to 
reſume the THREE ToPICs before mentioned, 


E 4 and 
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and to enlarge ſomething upon each. of 


I. Finsr, then, I ſay, That He, who 
at all adventures reſolves to obtain the ho- 


nour of men, cannot believe, becauſe the 


unreſtrained exerciſe of his wir, by which 
he would acquire that honour, is incon- 
ſiſtent with the genius and AAAS of our 
religion. 

The fundamental articles 55 che Goſpel 
are propoſed to us, as objects of faith, not as 
ſubjects of inquiry. As they proceed from 
the ſource of light and truth, they are 
founded, no doubt, in the higheſt reaſon; 
but they are for the moſt part, at leaſt in 
many reſpects, infcrutable to our reaſon. 
It is enough that we ſee cauſe to admit the 
revelation itſelf, upon the evidences given 
of id: it is not neceflary that we ſhould carry 
our reſearches any farther, It is not ſafe, or 
decent, or practicable, in many cates, to do 
it. The juſt and fober reaſoner is careful to 
proceed on clear and diſtin ideas, and to 
ſtop where theſe fail Lim. But how ſoon 

does 
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does he arrive at this point? For the ſu- 
blime genius ef Chriſtianity reminds him, 
at almoſt every ſtep, how impoſſible it is, 
with the ſcanty line of human reaſon, to fa- 
thom the deep things of God; and repreſſes 
the fallies of his wit and fancy, with this 
reflection -h unſearchable are hir judg- 
ments, and his ways paſt finding out! In a 


word, where he finds the ſubje& too obſcure 


for his underſtanding to penetrate, or too vaſt 
for his ideas to comprehend (and he pre- 
ſently finds this, when he attempts to rea- 


ſon on the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith) 


he checks his inquiries, he believes, and 
adores in ſilenee. 

But now this ſilence, this adoration, is ill 
ſuited to the reſtleſs ambition of the hu- 
man mind, when it aſpires to the reputa- 
tion of profound and extenſive knowledge. 
The vain reaſoner would ſignalize himſelf 
on all ſubjects, the moſt abſtruſe and myſ- 
terious, in preference to others; and fears 
not to carry his preſumptuous inquiries to 
the ſeat and throne of God. He queſtions 

the 
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the revealed truths of the Gofpel as freely 
as any other; and finding them many 
times inexplicable by the principles of hu- 
man ſcience, he triumphs in the diſcovery, 
applauds his own reach of thought, and 
_ dazzles. the world into a high opinion of 
his wit and parts. The truth is, he de- 
eides on ſubjects, which he does not, and 
cannot underſtand: but the world ſees, he 
decides upon them; and that is generally 
enough to attract its admiration and eſteem, 
Again: In . ſuch parts of revealed reli- 
gion, as lie more within the cognizance of 
human reaſon, an inquirer may find diffi- 
culties, and ſtart objections, which the beſt 
inſtructed believer either does not attempt, 
or 18 not able to reſolve. Here, the triumph 
of wit over faith is thought conſpicuous, 
and is indeed ſeducing. For, while the 
believer has only to confeſs his own 1gno- 
rance, the infidel ſhines in expoſing and in- 
. forcing thoſe difficulties. and objections: 
And, het en the ingenuity is all on one ſide, 
It 
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it is rarely ſuſpected, that reaſon and good 
ſenſe may be, with modeſty, on the other. 
Nay, where the point in queſtion can be 
effectually cleared up, ſtill there will gene- 
rally ſeem to be more acuteneſs in diſco- 
vering a difficulty, than in removing it: 
And thus the ſubtle caviller in religious con- 
troverſy ſhall have the fortune to paſs for a 
ſhrewder man, than the ableſt apologiſt. 
And that this advantage of reputation is, 
indeed, that which free and libertine 'rea- 
ſoners propoſe to themſelves, you will ſee 
by calling to mind the fort of ſubjects, 
which they are fondeſt to treat, and the ſort 
of character, which they are moſt proud 
to aſſume. | 
In natural religion, the origin of evil, and 
God's moral government, are their favou- 
rite topics: in revealed religion, the fall of 
human nature, its reſtoration by the death 
and ſufferings of Chriſt, the incarnation of 
the Son of God, and the adorable Trinity. 
But why are theſe high ſubjects picked out 
| to 
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to exereiſe their ſpecuations upon? ſub- 
jects, in which the ſublimeſt underſtanding 
is abſorbed and loſt; ſubjects, which they 


well know (for I ſpeak of the abler men 


in that party) we have no faculties to com- 
prehend. Why, then, are theſe ſubjects 


perferred to all others? For an obvious 


cauſe : to ſhew how ingenious they can be 
in perplexing human reaſon, if any believer 
ſhould be indiſcreet enough to ſubjeQ theſe 
myſterious truths to that teſt, 

But the character, they aſſume, declares 
their purpoſe no leſs than the arguments 
they delight to treat. For their pride is to 
affect a ſort of pyrrhoniſm, or univerſal 
doubt and heſitation, even on the plaineſt 
points of morals - to controvert the moſt re- 
ceived principles and opinions; and, as the 
ſophiſts of old, to make the worſe appear the 


better reaſon, in all queſtions which they 


undertake to diſcuſs. Would you defire a 
ſtronger proof of the pgs which actuates 
ſuch men? 


i. 
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II. It appears, then, how the oftenta- 
tign of wit leads to infidelity, The affec- 
tation of COURAGE is another ſnare. to 
thoſe, who lie in wait for the honeur 
of men, 

The believer, it has been obſerved, pre- 
ſumes not to reaſon at all on ſome points 
of his Religion, In others, he is left at 
liberty ; yet on theſe, he reaſons, always, 
with great reverence and circumſpection. 
Now, though this conduct be highly fit 
and proper, it is not ſo likely to ſtrike the 
obſervation of men, as a more forward and 
enterprizing behaviour. Not only his un- 
derſtanding 1s reſtrained, but his ſpirit, 
they ſay, is cramped and broken. The in- 
conſiderate world, on the other hand, is 
taken with bold aſſertions, and hazardous 
poſitions; which it eaſily conſtrues into a 
mark of high courage, as well as capacity. 
A fearleſs turn of mind is a dazzling quality, 
and we do not always diſtinguiſh | between, 
intrepidity and. temerity. Thus it comes 
to paſs, that as the Chriſtian's love of peace, 

4 and 
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and charity in common life, ſo his cautious 
reſpect in religious matters, has been treated 
by libertine men, as puſillanimity. He is 
conſidered, in the faſhionable world, as a 
tame and ſpiritleſs man; and in the learned 
world, as a tame and ſpiritleſs reaſoner. 
Hence, when we are bent, at any rate, 
upon receiving honour one of another, we are 
tempted to make a diſplay, not of our wit 
only, but our courage: And, as nothing is 


thought a ſurer indication of this quality, 


than to make light of that which the reſt of 
the world hold ſacred, we eaſily fee how a 
paſſion for this ſort of fame betrays the un- 


balanced mind into all the nr of 


infidelity. | 

The inſtances are e frequent, and well- 
known. When the Philoſopher of Malmf- 
bury, in the laſt century, took upon him to 
refolve all morality and all religion into the 
will of the magiſtrate, whatever other end 
he might have in view, the bold fingularity 
of this paradox was, no doubt, that which 


chiefly recommended-it to himſelf, as well 
as 
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as ſurprized the world into an opinion f 
his bravery : though we know, from his 
ſtory, that, in fact, he had no more of this 
virtue, than might well have conſiſted with 
faith, and tlie fear of God. But vain man 
oft affe&s to make a ſhew of that which he 
does not poſſeſs: and thus his defect in true 
courage, may be the true account of is 
pretending to ſo much of it. 

Still, the heart of man is more deceitful, 
than we have hitherto ſeen, or can _ 
believe : For who, 

III. In the laſt place, would alpen, that 
an admiration of INTEGRITY: itſelf, as well 
as of wit and courage, ſhould ſeduce the un- 
wary mind into irreligion? Yet ſo it is, 
that men, intoxicated with the love of fame, 
will facrifice any virtue, the beſt quality 
they have, to the reputation of it. 

The true believer admits, with a full and 
perfect aſſent, whatever he takes to be 
clearly revealed in the Goſpel; the moſt im- 
penetrable article of his creed, as well as the 
| 4 ſimpleſt 
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ſimpleſt propoſition in morals, All ſtands 
with him on the fame equal footing of di- 
vine authority: no matter, whether he can, 
or cannot, perceive the grounds of reaſon, 
on -which the Revelation is founded. 

But now this facility. of beef, dis en- 
tire reſignation of the underſtanding to the 
dictates of heaven, the world is ready to 
ſuſpect, of diſingenuity. And they who 
live only in the opinion of that world, 
would not be expoſed to ſo diſhonourable a 
ſuſpicion. 

The procefs of their vanity may be traced 
in this manner. They have obſerved, that 
ſome perſons (of their acquaintance, it 
may be) pretend to more faith than they 
have. They ſuppoſe the ſame thing of 
many others; and they ſuppoſe too, the reſt 
of the world, the more intelligent part of 


it at leaſt, are in the ſame opinion, But 


they pigue themſelves on their honeſty: they 


will give no man leave to call in queſtion 


their good faith ; 


the ornament of their 
lives, 
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lives, and the idol of their hearts. And 
thus, as many men are ill-bred, for fear of 
paſſing in the world for flatterers ; ſo theſe 
men are unbelievers, that they may not 
be accounted hypocrites. 

As extravagant as this turn of mind 
appears, it cannot be thought incredible; eſ- 
pecially when united, as it may be, with 
that pride of underſtanding, and courage, 
before mentioned. It is not for me, (ſays 
a preſuming inquirer to himſelf) who am 
diſtinguiſhed” by a reach of thought and pe- 
netration from the vulgar, to admit, with- 
out ſcruple, ſo extraordinary a ſyſtem, as 
that of Revelation. I muſt doubt and diſbe- 
lieve, where others ſee nothing to ſtop at. 
Nor is it for a man of my ſpirit to endure 
thoſe ſhackles of reſerve and reſpect, which 
oppreſs the timid and ſervile believer. Above 
all, it becomes the honeſty, I profeſs, to take 
no part of -my religion upon truſt ; an eaſy 
ſubmiſſion to what is called authority, is, 
with diſcerning men, but another name for 


inſincerity. As I tender, then, the reputa- 
Vor. II. F tion 
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tion of my wit, my courage, and my inte- 
grity, it concerns me to take heed how I 
entertain a belief; which may, at once, 
ſhake the credit of all theſe virtues.” 

This train of ſophiſtry, you ſee, is not 
{ll laid; and one conceives how a mind, 
tranſported with the love of falfe honour, 
may be caught by it. | 

At firſt, perhaps, the diſbelief is pretended, 
only. But pretences *, continued for any 
time, become realizes, And thus, what 
was aſſumed, to give us the credit of certain 
virtues with the world, or with that part of 
it to which we deſire to recommend our- 
felves, is at length embraced with a fort of 
good faith; and we are, what we have 
ſeemed to be, at the inſtance indeed of our 
vanity, but, as we flatter ourſelves, for the 
fake of thoſe verv virtues. 

Something like this, which J have here 
deſcribed, may have been the caſe of a 


* Frequens imitatio tranſit in mores, QuinQul, 5 
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well 
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well known philoſopher, who would be 
thought to crown his other parts of inge- 
nuity, and courage, with the pureſt pro- 
bity*. This unhappy man, having pub- 
liſhed to the world an offenſive ſyſtem of 
infidelity, and being called to account for 
it, replies to his cenſurer in theſe words 
The world may calumniate me, as it ſees fit; 
but it ſhall never take from me the honour of 
being the only author of this age, and of many 
others, wwho hath written with good faith e. 

What ſhall we ſay of this ſtrange boaſt ? 
Was it enthuſiaſm, or the pride of virtue, 
that drew it from him? This Hong man, 


we will ſay, might believe himſelf, when he 


talked at this rate: but then we muſt con- 
clude, that nothing but the moſt intempe- 
rate love of praiſe could have wrought him 
up to ſo frantic a perſuaſion. 


o Vitam impendere vero, His motto. 
Mes ennemies auront beau fair avec leurs injures; ils 
ne m'Steront point Phonneur d'etre un homme veridique 


en toute choſe, d'tre le ſeul auteur de mon ſiecle, & de 


beaucoup d autres, qui ait ecrit de bonne foi, | 
Rouſſeau, Lettre à M. de Beaumont, 


F 2 I ſup- 
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I ſuppoſe, it may now appear how eafily 
we become the dupes of any favourite paſ- 
ſion ; and how perfect an inſight our Lord 
had into the nature of man, when he aſſerted 


in the text -h we cannot believe, if we 
will receive honour one of another. We cannot, 


you ſee, believe; becauſe, if that honour 
be the ultimate end and ſcope of our ambi- 
tion, the beſt faculties we poſſeſs, the faireſt 
virtues of our hearts, will pervert, and, in a 
manner, force us into infidelity. 


Let this humiliating conſideration have 


its full effect upon us. Above all, let it 


check, or rather regulate that ardent deſire 
of fame, which is ſo predominant in young 
and ingenuous minds, Let ſuch learn from 
it to miſtruſt their paſſions, even the moſt 
refined and generous, when they would 1n- 
quire into the evidences of their religion, 
Let them remember that regſon, pure im- 
partial real n, is to direct them in this 
ſearch; that the paſſion for honour is in all 
caſes, but particularly in this (where it is 
ſo ſeducing) an unſafe and treacherous 


guide; 
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guide; and that, to eſcape the illuſions of 
infidelity and a thoufand other illuſions, 
to which they will otherwiſe be expoſed 
in common life, one certain method will 
be, To controul their love of fame, by 
the love of truth; which is, in. other 


words, to ſeek the honour, that cometh of 
God, only, 
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Jonx ix. 41. 


Yeſus faith to them, If ye vere blind, ye ſbould 
have no fin; but now ye ſay we ſee, there- 
fore your fin remameth, 


HESE words were ſpoken by our 
Lord on occaſion of a great miracle 
performed by him, in reſtoring a man born 
blind to his fight. This wonderful diſplay 


of power had its natural effect on the man 
himſelf, in converting him to the faith of 


Jeſus ; while the Phariſees, who had the 
fulleſt evidence laid before them of the fact, 
perſiſted obſtinately in their infidelity. Yet 

| the 
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the blind man, on whom this miracle had 
been wrought, was one of thoſe whom the 
Phariſees accounted blind in underſtanding, 
alſo; in other words, he was a plain un- 
lettered man; whereas they themſelves were 
guides to the blind, that 1s, they pretended 
to a more than ordinary knowledge of the 
law and the prophets, by which they were 
enabled to conduct and enlighten others. 
Jeſus, therefore, reſpecting at once his 
late reſtoration of the blind man's fight, and 
the different effects of that miracle on the 
minds of the two parties, applies, with ſin- 
gular elegance, to himſelf, the famous pre- 
diction of Iſaiah For judgment, ſays he, am 
come into this world, that they, which ſee 
not, might ſee; and that they who ſee, might 
be made blind, The Phariſees were, indeed, 
ſharp-ſighted enough to perceive the drift 
of this application, and therefore ſaid to 
him, in the ſame figurative language, Are 
we blind alſo ? To whom Jeſus replied in the 
words of the text, If ye were blind, ye ſhould 
Have no fin; but now ye ſay we ſee, therefore 
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your fin remaineth. As if he had ſaid, “ If ye 
were indeed ignorant of the law and the 
prophets, as ye account this poor man to be, 
ye might have ſome excuſe for not believing 
in me, who appeal to that law and thoſe 
prophets for the proof of my miſſion; but 
being ſo ſkilled in them, as ye are, and pro- 
feſs yourſelves to be, ye are clearly con- 
victed of a willful, and therefore criminal, 
infidelity.” 

It is implied, we ſee, in this ſevere re- 
proof of the Phariſees, that knowledge and 
faith very well confiſt together, or rather 
that, where knowledge is, there faith muſt 
needs be, unlets a very perverſe uſe be made 
of that knowledge. 

But to this deciſion of our Lord, the un- 
believing world 1s ready to oppoſe its own 
maxims. It ſees fo little connection be- 
tween faith and knowledge, that it rather 
concludes them to be incompatible : It al- 
lows the ignorant, indeed, who cannot wa!k 
by fight, to walk by faith; but, as for wu 
knowing and intelligent, the men of ſcience 


and 
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and underſtanding, it preſumes that faith 
cannot be required of theſe; and that, BE- 
CAUSE they ſee, it is too much to expect of 
them, 10 believe in Jeſus. 

It is true, the perſons, who ſpeak thus 
{lightly of ſaith, are not the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed in the world by their own parts, or 
knowledge. But a certain mediocrity of 
both, inflated by vanity, and countenanced 
by faſhion, is forward to indulge in this free 
language ; and the miſchief done by it to 
Religion, is ſo great, that it may not be 
amiſs to expoſe, in few words, the indecency 
and folly of it. bo 

FATITH AND KNOWLEDGE, then, it is 
{aid, are at variance with each other. Why? 
The anſwer, I ſuppoſe, will be, Becauſe 
faith is in itſelf unreaſonable ; in other words, 
it will be faid, That the evidences of our re- 
ligion are not convincing, and that the doc- 
trines of it are not credible. 


One word, then, on each of theſe bold 
inſinuations. 


I. Tae 
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L The EVIDENCES of revealed religion are ſo 
many and various; they lye ſo deep, or ex- 
tend ſo wide; and conſequently the difficulty 
of collecting them into one view is ſo great, 
that few men have, perhaps, comprehended 
the full force and effe& of them. At leaſt, 
none but perſons of very ſuperior induſtry, 
as well as underſtanding, have a right to 
pronounce. on the total amount of ſuch 
evidence. | 

But the chief evidences of the Chriſtian 
Religion are drawn from PROPHECIEs, and 
MIRACLES; and who are they who tell us, 
that theſe methods of proof are unreaſon- 
able or unſatis factory? 

1. That the argument from PROPHECIES 
ſhould not convince thoſe, who have not 
conſidered the occaſion, and defign of 
them, the purpoſes they were intended 
to ſerve, and therefore the degree of light 
and clearneſs, with which it was proper 
they ſhould be given ; who have not ſtudied 
the language in which thoſe prophecies are 


conveyed, the ſtate of the times in which 


2 | they 
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they were delivered, the manners, the cuſ- 
toms, the opinions of thoſe to whom they 
were addreſſed; above all, who have not 
taken the pains to acquire a very exact and 
extenſive knowledge of hiſtory, and fo are 
not qualified to judge how far they have 
been accompliſhed ; that to ſuch perſons as 
theſe, I ſay, the argument from prophecy 
ſhould not appear to have all, that evidence 
which believers aſcribe to it, 1s very likely; 
but then this effect is to be accounted for, 
not from their knowledge, but their igno- 
rance, not from their ſeeing too clearly, but 
from their not ſeeing at all, or but imper- 
fectly, into the merits of this argument. 
As for thoſe, who have ſearched deepeſt, 
and inquired with moſt care, into this kind 
of evidence, they depoſe unanimouſly in 
its favour, and profeſs themſelves to have re- 
ceived conviction from it. So that, although 
there may be difficulties in explaining parti- 
cular prophecies, and though the completion 
of ſome be queſtioned, or not fully appre- 
hended, yet, on the whole, there is ſo much 
| light 


| 
it 
| 
| 
| 
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light ariſing out of this evidence, that it muſt 
be great preſumption in any man to ſay that 
there is no ſtrength at all in it. Indeed, 
if the appeal lie to authority (as it muſt do, 
if men will not, or cannot, inquire for 
themſelves) we can ſcarce help concluding 
that the argument from prophecy carries 
with it a very conſiderable degree of evi- 
dence, ſince we find that ſuch a man as 
Newton, not only ſubmitted to this evidence 
himſelf, but thought it no miſapplication 
of his great talents to illuſtrate and enforce 
it. Yet, ſuch 1s the judgment or temper of 
our leaders! in infidelity, that they had ra- 
ther 


« « Une preuve de fa bonne foi, c'eſt qu'il M. New- 
cc ton] a comment Apocalypſe. Il y trouve claire- 
« ment que le Pape eſt PAntichriſt, & il explique d'ail- 
4 leurs ce livre comme tous ceux qui s'en ſont meles, 
% Apparemment qu'il a voulu par ce commentaire cox- 


„ $OLER LA RACE HUMAINE de la ſuperiorite qu'il 


% avoit ſur elle.“ QEuvres de Voltaire, T. v. c. 29. 
1757. 

6 If he [K. James I.] has compoſed a commentary on 

&« the Revelations, and proved the Pope to be Anti- 

ö | | & chriſt; 
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ther turn this very circumſtance to the diſ- 
credit of human nature itſelf (exhibited in 
its faireſt form, and ſhining out with full 
luſtre, in the virtues and accompliſhments of 
that divine man) than allow it to do honour 
to that immortal object of their fear and 
ſpite, revealed religion. 

2. The other great foundation of our faith 
is laid in MIRACLES; a ſort of evidence, 
which may be eſtimated without that learn- 
ing, or that ſagacity, which is required in 
the caſe of prophecies; and which ſome men 
thorefore, out of the abundance of their 
common ſenſe, have taken the freedom to 
account of little weight or value. Yet, what 


&« chriſt ; may not a ſimilar reproach be extended to the 
& famous Napier; and even to NRW Tox, at a time 
« when learning was much more advanced than during 
ce the reign of James? From the groſſneſs of its ſuper- 
« ſtitions, we may infer the ignorance of an age; but 
« never ſhould pronounce concerning THE FOLLY OF 
« AN INDIVIDUAL, from his admitting popular errors, 
“ conſecrated with the appearance of religion.” Hume's 
Hiſt, of G. B. Vol. vi, p. 136. Lond. 1763. 8vo 

5 opinion 


opinion ſoever theſe perſons may have of 
their own underſtandings, they will ſcarce 
be able to convince a reaſonable man that 
this evidence is not concluſive, and even in- 
conteſtible, if they will but place it in a 
fair and juſt light. For the queſtion is not 
concerning the evidence of miracles in ge- 
neral, but of miracles ſo circumſtanced and 
ſo atteſted as thoſe of the Goſpel, Now, 
when the Religion to which this atteſtation 
is given, has nothing in it which appears 
unworthy of the deity ; when the purpoſe 
for which the ſuppoſed miracles are wrought 
is ſuch as muſt be allowed the moſt impor- 
tant of any that, in our ideas, could enter 
into the divine counſels with regard to man- 
kind ; when theſe miracles have further the 
advantage of being atteſted by the moſt un- 
exceptionable characters, and of being re- 
corded in books, written ſoon after they 
were wrought, and by thoſe who ſaw them 
wrought, and in books too, which have 
been tranſmitted, without any note of ſuſ- 

| picion 
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picion on them, to our times; when, laſtly, 
theſe miracles have all the circumſtances of 
public notoriety attending them, when no 
contemporary evidence diſcredits, and when 
many otherwiſe inexplicable facts and events, 
ſuppoſe and confirm them; when ſuch mi- 
racles, I ſay, as theſe, and under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances only, are alledged in ſupport of 
the Chriſtian Revelation, it muſt be a very 
extraordinary turn of mind that can reject, 
as nothing, the evidence reſulting from them. 
With any other miracles, however nume- 
rous, however confidently aſſerted, or plau- 
ſibly ſet forth, we have nothing to do. 
There may have been ten thouſand impoſ- 
tures of this ſort, in the world. But theſe 
miracles ſpeak their own credibility ſo 
ſtrongly, that they are admitted, on human 
teſtimony, with the higheſt reaſon ; and it 
muſt be more thafi a ſlender metaphyſical 
argument, taken from their contrariety to 
what is called experience, which can pre- 
vent our belief of them, and overpower the 
natural ſenſe of the human mind. 


It 
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It ſeems then, even on this flight view 


of the ſubject, that, if theſe two capital ar- 


guments from prophecies and miracles, for the 
truth of Chriſtianity, appear inconcluſive to 
unbelievers, the cauſe muſt be ſome other 
than a want of that evidence, which may 
ſatisfy a reaſonable man. | | 

II. But, perhaps the DocTRINEs of Chri- 
tianity are ſuch as revolt the rational mind, 


and are not capable of being upported by 


any evidence. 


Let us inquire then what truth there i is 
in this ſecond allegation of unbelievers. 

It is not poſſible, in a diſcourſe of this 
nature, to enter into a detail on the ſubject; 
but the chief obſtacles to a faith in Jeſus, 
independently of the evidence on which it 
reſts, are, I ſuppoſe, theſe Two. 

1. A confuſed idea, that the law of na- 
ture is ſufficient to the ſalvation of man- 
kind; 5 

2. The myſterious nature of the Chriſtian 


revelation. 


Reaſon, 
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Reafon, they ſay, is a ſufficient guide in 
matters of Religion ; therefore, Chriſtianity 
is unneceſlary : Again, Chriſtianity 1s all 
over myſterious; therefore, it is unrea- 
ſonable. 

Now it will not be orefuming too much 
to ſay, that the greater advances any man 
makes in true knowledge, the more infignt- 
ficant muſt theſe 7wo great ſtumbling-blocks 
of infidelity needs appear to him. 

1. And, firft, for the Juſpctency of nature 
jn matters of religion. 

Whether nature be a ſufficient guide in 
morals, let the hiſtory of mankind declare. 
They who know moſt of that hiſtory, and 
have, beſides, a philoſophic knowledge of 
human nature, are the proper judges of 
the queſtion; and to that tribunal I leave 
it: the rather, becauſe, though. it be very 
clear what 1 its deciſion muſt be, I hold, that 
what is moſt eſſential to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion (which is a very different thing, from 
a republication of the law: of nature} is not at 
all concerned in it. 
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Let the law of nature be what it will, 
under this 1dea of a guide in morals, let So- 
crates, if you pleaſe, be as great a maſter 
of it, as Jeſus, ſtill the importance of Chriſ- 
tianity remains, and is indeed very little 
affected by that conceſſion. 

Our religion teaches, that man is under 
the ſentence of mortality, and that immor- 
tal life in happineſs, (which is the true idea 
of Goſpel- ſalvation) is the gift of God 
through Chriſt Jetus. Thefe it relates as 
tuo facts, which it requires us to believe 
on its own authority; facts, which could 
not otherwife have come to our knowledge, 
and on which the whole ſuperſtructure of 
Chriſtianity is raiſed, 

Now, let the men of reafon, the men 
who fay, WE SEE, tell us, whether they 
are ſure that theſe facts are falſe; and, if 
they are not, whether they know of any 
natural means by which that ſentence of mor- 
tality can be reverſed, or that gift 4 immor- 
zality can be ſecured, 
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Yes, they will ſay, by a moral and vir- 
tuous life, and by a religious truſt, which nas 
ture dictates, in the goodneſs of the Deity, 
What ? Is any man fo affured of his own 
virtue, as that he dares expe& fo great 
things from it? Does he think it ſo per- 
fect and of ſuch efficacy, as that it ſhould 
remove a curſe which lies on his nature, 
that it ſhould redeem him from a general 
ſentence, which is gone forth againſt all 
mankind ? Is it not enough, that he does 
his duty (though where is the man that 
does that?) and thereby conſults his own 
true intereſt in this world, without requir- 
ing that his merits ſhould deliver him from 
the doom of death ; or that, of force, they 
ſhould compel the divine goodneſs to deliver 
him from it? 

But ſay, that the boundleſs mercy of 
God might ſo far conſider the poor imper- 
fect virtues of his loſt creature, as to free 
him from the bondage of death, will he 
pretend that he has any claim, even upon 
infinite goodneſs itſelf, for eternal liſe in 
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glory? All that reaſon ſuggeſts is, that, 
ſome way or other, either in this ſtate or in 
one to come, he ſhall be no loſer by Ulis 
virtue: but ſo immenſe a reward is ſurely, 
not of right; and reaſon is too modeſt to en- 


tertain the leaſt expectation, or even thought 


of it. 

You ſee then what the ſufficiency of nature 
comes to: It leaves us, for any thing we 
know, under the fentence of death; and, for 
anything we can do, very much ſhort of 
eternal life. And is this all we get by 
following nature, as our all-ſufficient guide, 
and rejecting the aſſiſtance of Revelation? 
Are men fatisfied to live, as they do here, 
and then to die for ever; and all this, rather 
than condeſcend to lay hold on the mercy 
of God through Jeſus? If they are, their 
ambition is very moderate; but, ſurely, this 
is not a moderation' of that ſort which is 
preſcribed. by reaſon. 

2. But they fly now (and it 1s thew laſt 


reſource)- to the my/ferious nature of: the dif- 
ky itſelf, which, they ſay, is perfectly 


6 irre- 
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irreconcileable with the principles of na- 
tural reaſon. 

That Chriſtianity 18 br n, that is, 
that it acquaints us with many things which 
our faculties could not have diſcovered, and 
which they cannot fully comprehend or ſa- 
tis factorily explain, is an undoubted truth. — 
The pride of reaſon, when, from human 
ſciences, where it ſaw much and thought 
it ſaw every thing, it turns to theſe divine 
{tudies, is ſomething mortified to find a re- 
preſentation of things very different from 
what it ſhould previbuſly have conceived, 
and impenetrable in many reſpects by its ut- 
moſt diligence and curioſity. But then, when 
further exerciſed and improved, the ſame rea- 
ſon preſently checks this preſumption, as ſee- 
ing very clearly, that there are inexplicable 
difficulties every where, in the world of na- 
ture, as well as in that of grace, and as ſeeing 
too, that, if both ſyſtems be tlie product of 
infinite wiſdom; it could not be otherwiſe: 
Next, a thinking man, as his knowledge 
extends, and his mind opens, eafily appre- 
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hends, that, in ſuch a ſcheme as that of 
Chriſtianity, which runs up into the arcana 
of the diyine councils in regard to man, 
there will be many particulars of a 
new and extraordinary nature; and that 
ſuch a diſpenſation muſt partake of the ob- 
ſcurity in which its divine author chuſes ta 
yeil his own glory, 

Thus we ſee, how the objections to the 
myſterious nature of the Goſpel ſpring out 
of pride and inconſideration, and are gra- 
dually removed, as the mind advances in the 
further knowledge of God and itſelf. 

Now, ſuppoſe there had been no myſte- 
rious parts in this Revelation, and that every 
thing had lain clear and open to the com- 
prehenſion of natural reaſon, what would the 
improved underſtanding of a wiſe man have 
thought of it? Would he not have faid, that 
the whole was of mere human contrivance? 
ſince, if it were indeed of divine, it muſt 
needs have ſpoken its original by ſome marks 
of divinity, that 1s, by ſome ſignatures of 


jneppapeehopſible wiſdom, impreſſed upon it, 


n 
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Conſider, I ſay, whether this judgment 
would not have been made of ſuch a Reve- 
lation; and whether there be not more ſenſe 
and reaſon in it, than in that other con- 
cluſion which many have drawn from the 
myſterious nature of the Chriſtian religion, 
Ir MAY APPEAR, from theſe curſory ob- 
ſervations, that faith and knowledge are no 
ſuch enemies to each other, as they have 
been ſometimes repreſented ; and that neither 
the evidences of Chriſtianity, nor the doc- 
trines of it, need decline the ſcrutiny of the 
moſt improved reaſon. Conclude, therefore, 
when ye hear a certain language on this 
ſubje&, that it is equally fooliſh, as it is 
indecent ; and that ye may ſafely profeſs a 
belief in Jeſus, without riſking the reputa- 
tion of your Ww1/dom. | 
Another concluſion is, that, when unbe- 
lievers lay claim to amore than ordinary ſhare 
of ſenſe and penetration, we may allow their 
claim, if we ſee fit, for other reaſons, but 
NoT for their diſdainful rejection of our di- 
vine religion. We mult have better proofs 
G 4 of 
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of their ſufficiency than this, before we ſub- 
ſcribe to it. We may even be allowed to 
conclude, from this circumſtance of their un- 
belief, that they either ee not ſo clearly as 
they pretend, or that the caſe is ſtill worſe 
with them, if they do. They are ready to 
aſk us, indeed, in the prompt language of 
the Phariſees to our Lord, Are we blind alſo? 
To which queſtion, having ſuch an anſwer 
at hand, we need look out for no other than 
that of Jeſus, F ye were blind, ye ſhould have 
no fin ; but now ye ſay we ſee, THEREFORE 
your fin remaineih. 
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Preached May 12, 1771. 


1 Con. vili. 1. 


Knowledge puffeth up; but Charity edifieth. 


HERE is none of our little accom- 

pliſhments, or advantages, which we 
are not apt to make the foundation of pride 
and vanity. When, upon comparing our- 
ſelves with others, in any reſpect, we enter- 
tain a higher opinion of ourſelves than 
we ought,- this ſentiment is called PRIDE. 
And when we are forward to expreſs the 
good opinion, we have of ourſelves, to 
others, in our words or actions, (even 


though 
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though ſuch opinion be but proportioned to 
our deſert) we give to this diſpoſition the 
name of VANITY. Each of theſe affeQtions 
of the mind is, a real vice: Pride, becauſe 
it violates truth and reaſon ; and Vanity, be- 
cauſe it violates Chriſtian charity. 

But, of all the ſubjects oſ compariſon 
which betray us into theſe vices, none is 
thought to produce them ſo eaſily, and to 
inflame them to that degree, as learning or 
kuowledge. And we ſee the reaſon why it 
ſhould be ſo. For knowledge ariſes from 
the exertion of our beſt and nobleſt faculties; 
thoſe faculties which diſtinguiſh us to moſt 
advantage, not only from the inferior crea- 
tures, but from each other. Hence we are 
naturally led to place a higher value on this, 
than other acquiſitions; and to make our 
pride and boaſt of that which 1s, indeed, the 
glory of our nature. 

The obſervation then ſeems well founded; 
and the Apoſtle advances no more than 
what experience teaches, when he affirms in 
the text THAT KNOWLEDGE PUFFETH UP. 


Where, 


. 
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Where, however, we are to take notice, 
that the remedy for this vice is not igno- 
rance (which, though for different reaſons, 
is as apt to engender pride and ſelf- conceit, 
as knowledge itſelf) but Chriſtian love and 
charity, For, when the Apoſtle had brought 
this charge againſt knowledge, that it puffeth 
up, he does not ſay that ignorance keeps 
men humble, but that charity edifieth, 
Whence it appears, that, to correct this 
exceſs of ſelf-love, which we call pride, the 
Apoſtle would not have us renounce the 
way of learning and knowledge, but only 
increaſe our love and reſpec for mankind, 

Charity, then, 1s the proper cure of 
LEARNED PRIDE ; and of thoſe unfriendly 
vices, which ſpring from it, ſufficiency, felf- 
importance, and oftentation: And it will be 
worth our while to canſider, in what REs» 
SPECTS, and by what MEANS, this diyine 
principle of charity contributes to that end, 
And this it does 

1. By keeping men ſteady to that on- 
JECT, which they ought to propoſe io them. 
| {elves 
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ſelves in the cultivation of knowledge, I 
mean the ed;ſicati5n of each other—charity 


edifieth. 


One of the antient ſects of philoſophy 
carried their admiration of knowledge fo far, 
that they made it he ſupreme good of man, 
and built their whole moral ſyſtem (if it 
might be called ſuch) on this extravagant 
idea. Whereas, common ſenſe, as well as 
religion, teaches, that knowledge, like our 
other facultics and attainments, is only an 
inſtrument of doing good to others; not to 
be regarded by us, as the end of moral action, 


or a good ſimply in itſelf, but as one of thoſe 


means by which we may expreſs our moral 
character ; and promote the common intereſt 
of ſociety, which (in ſubordination to the 
will and glory of God) 1s the proper end of 
man. Now, if we keep this cad in view, 
which Chriſtian charity ſets before us, we 
ſhall neither cultivate knowledge for its 
own take (which is a ſtrain of fanaticiſm, 
unſuited to our preſent condition); nor 
jor the fake of that complacency, which 

| may 
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may be apt to reſult from it; nor ſolely, for 
any other ſelfiſh purpoſe to which it may 
ſerve: but we ſhall chiefly and ultimately 
refer it to the uſe and edification of our 

brother; and ſhall therefore ſuppreſs that 
| inordinate elation of heart and diſplay of 
vain-glory, which tend ſo much to obſtruct 
the ſucceſs of our applications to him in 
this way. 

2. Charity, eſtimating the value of know- 
ledge by the good it a&ually does to 
others, finds the very foundation of pride 
and vanity, in the application of it, in a 
great meaſure taken away. For, how divine 
a thing ſoever knowledge may appear to the 
mind, when heated by ſpeculation, we ſhall 
find, in practice, that it falls very much 
ſhort of thoſe glorious ideas we had formed 
of it ; that the rea/ ſervice, we are enabled 
to do to mankind by our moſt improved fa- 
culties, affords but little occaſion to the gra- 
tulations of ſelf-eſteem (which, when reſult- 


ing from ſuch ſervice, are, no doubt, more par- 
donable 
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donable than in any other caſe whatſoever) | 
and that, if ſuch gratulations ariſe in us from 
ſome flight and partial ſervices done to 
others, they are ſufficiently checked and 
mortified by the general ill ſucceſs of out 
moſt ſtrenuous endeavours, and beſt con- 


certed deſigns. The philoſopher and di- 


vine, after many ſtudious days and fleep- 


leſs nights, are ready to promiſe to them- 
ſelves great effects from their ſyſtems and 
apologies. Alas, the world is little bet- 
tered or improved by them. Its amuſements, 
its follies, its vices, take their uſual courſe, 
Reaſon and knowledge are found but feeble 
inſtruments of its converſion. It attends fo 
little, or ſo negligently to its inſtructors, 
that it remains almoſt as uninformed, and as 
corrupt as before. | 

Such is too commonly the iſſue of our beſt 
pains in the cultivation of moral and reli- 
gious truth! Or, if in ſome rare caſes it be 
otherwiſe, and ſome ſenfible, ſome conſi- 


derable, benefit reſult from them, ſtill it 
7 . will 
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will be far leſs than the good man wiſhes 
and intends. For, burning with this holy 
zeal of love to mankind, the charitable in- 
ſtructor of the ignorant is in the condition 
of HIM, whoſe ambitious zeal the poet ſo 
well deſcribes : His ſucceſſes do but inflame 
his deſires; and he rechons he has done no- 
thing, fo long as there remains any thing for 
him to do *, 

So certainly does charity, in this work of 
learned inſtruction, diſconcert and ſubdue 
all the projects and emotions of pride! 

3. Charity takes a ſure way to counter- 
act thoſe movements of vanity and ſelf- ap- 
plauſe, which the purſuits of knowledge 
are apt to excite, by confining our attention 
to ſolid and important ſubjefts. For, when 
the mind is thus employed, it naturally re- 
fers its acquiſitions to /, not vanity ; or, 
if vanity ſhould ſtill find room to ſpring up 
with this crop of uſeful knowledge, its 


Nil actum credens, dum quid ſupereſſet agendum, 
Lucan, 


growth 
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growth would be much checked by this be 


nevolent and ſocial attention: It would 
either die away amidſt theſe higher regards 


of duty and public ſpirit, or would loſe at 


leaſt very much of its malignant nature, 
and of thoſe qualities which render it fo 
offenſive to mankind. Whereas; when we 
employ ourſelves on frivolous or unimpor- 
tant ſubjects, which offer nothing to our 
view beſides the ingenuity of the ſpecula- 
tion, and the diſtinction of the purſuit, 
theſe ideas are fo preſent to the mind, and 
engroſs it ſo much, that vanity and ſelf- 
eſteem almoſt neceffarily ſpring from them, 
luxuriant and unreſtrained. 

Beſides, the mind, which loves to juſtify 
itſelf in all its operations, finding but little 
real uſe or worth. in theſe diſquiſitions, 
ſtrives to make itſelf amends by placing an 
imaginary value upon them; and grows 
ſo much the more enamoured of them, as 
it foreſees and expects the neglect and indif- 
ference of other men. 


Hence, 
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Hence, the ſufficiency of ſuch perſons | 
as wholly employ their time and pains in 
the more abſtract ſtudies, in the minuter 
parts of learning, and univerſally in ſuch 
inquiries as terminate only or chiefly in 
curioſity and amuſement, is more than or- 
dinarily glaring and offenſive. Their minds 
are puffed up with immoderate conceptions of 
their own importance; and this unnatural 
tumour they are neither able, nor willing, 
to conceal from others. The ſecret is, they 


would perſuade themſelves firſt, and then 
the world, that their ſtudies and occupations 


are leſs frivolous, than they in earneſt be- 
lieve or ſuſpe& them, at leaſt, to be. 
Now, Charity, indiſpoſing us to theſe 
fruitleſs ſpeculations, and delighting to cul- 
tivate ſuch parts of knowledge as have a 
real dignity in them, and are productive 
of light and uſe, tends directly to keep us 
modeſt, by taking away this ſo natural 
temptation to pride and ſelf- conceit. | 
4. Further, we may obſerve that, of the 


more important ſtudies themſelves, ſuch 
| H "2-0 
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as we call practical, are leſs liable to this 


perverſion of vanity, than the ſpeculative, 


to what important ends ſoever they may ul- 
timately be referred. And the reaſon of the 
difference is, that, in the former caſe, the 
calls of charity upon us are more inſtant. 
We cannot ſtir a ſtep in practical medita- 
tions without confidering what uſe and be- 
nefit may reſult from them : while the ſpe- 
culative ſeem to terminate in themſelves; 
are purſued, for the time at leaſt, for their 
own fakes ; and ſo, by keeping the ultimate 
end out of fight, do not divert the mind 
enough from that complacent attention to 
its own ingenious reſearches, whence the 
paſſion of pride is apt to take its riſe, 

Not but there are ſome parts of knowledge, 
which, though called practical, and refer- 
ring indeed to practice, have a different ef 
fect. But theſe are ſuch, as are in their 


own nature boaſtful and oſtentatious; cal- 


culated not ſo much for uſe, as pleaſure; 
or, at moſt, terminating in ſome private 


and ſelfi th end. The proficients in theſe 


6 popular 
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popular arts and ſtudies are tempted to re- 
gard, not the good imply, which their know- 
ledge might do to others, but the general 
influence of it, and the conſideration, which, 
by means of ſuch influence, whether to a 
good or bad purpoſe, they may draw to 
themſelves. * 

Of this ſort was, too commonly, the 


ſtudy of eloquence in the antient, and 


ſometimes, I doubt, in the modern world. 
Vanity is apt to mix itſelf with theſe practi- 
cal ſtudies, and to reſuk from them; the 
queſtion generally being, not how the 
greateſt good may be effected by them, but 
how the greateſt impreſſion may be made. 
Divine and moral ſubjects, practically con- 


fidered (though vanity may creep in here), 


are more ſecure from this abuſe. For, re- 


ſpecting the ſpiritual and moral good of 


men, diſtinctly and excluſively, a regard 


to the end muſt correct and purify the 
means. And thus we are not ſurpriſed to 


find, that, while a vain rhetorician *1s ſaid 


. » Hiepeplas, THE ELEAN. Cic. de Oratore, c. 32. 
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to have boaſted, in the hearing of all 
Greece, that he knew every thing, the ſober 
moraliſt of Athens © a confeſſed, he 
knew nothing. 

5. Another way, in 1 charity ope- 


rates to the ſuppreſſion of pride, is, by increaſ- 


ing our good opinion of other men. Pride is an 
elation of mind upon comparing ourſelves 


with others, and obſerving how much we 
_ excell them in any reſpect; and, in the 
_ preſent inſtance, how much we excell them 


in point of &nowledge. When the mind is 
- wholly oceupied by Hive, it eaſily mag- 
nifies its own attainments, and as eaſily di- 
miniſhes thoſe of others: whence the ad- 
vantage, on a compariſon, muſt needs be to 
#/ſelf. But when charity, or the love of 
others, prevails in us to any degree, we are 
willing to do them ju/ice at leaſt, and but 


juſtice to ourſelves : nay, our affection to 


others makes us willing to ſee their good 
qualities! in the faireſt light, to magnify to 
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ourſelves their excellencies, and to leſſen or 
overlook their defects; while on the other 
hand, it inclines us readily to forego any 
undue claims of preeminence, and even to 
abate ſomething of what we might ſtrictly 
claim to ourſelves : whence the compariſon 
muſt be more favourable to others; and our 
pride, if not entirely prevented, muſt be 
conſiderably reduced. Increaſe this charity, 
and the pride ſtill leſſens; till, at length, it is 
almoſt literally true, as the Apoſtle divinely 
expreſſes it, that, in Jowlineſs of mind, each 
efteems other better than himſelf ; better, in 
reſpect to knowledge, as to every thing elſe, 

6. Laſtly, charity, not only by its qua- 
lities, but in the very nature of things, is de- 
ſtructive of all pride. For what is pride, 
but an immoderate love of ourſelves? And 
what is charity, but a fervent /ove of other 
men? It is the ſame paſſion of love, only 
directed to different objects. When it is 
concentred in a man's ſelf, it naturally grows 
abundant and exceſſive: divert ſome part of 
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it upon others, and the ſelfiſh love is pro- 
portionably reſtrained. Juſt as ſeas and 
rivers would overflow their ſhores and banks, 
if they had no outlet or. circulation : but 
iſſuing forth in uſeful ſtreams or vapours to 
refreſh the land, they are kept in due pro- 
portion, and neither deluge the reſt of the 
globe, nor drain themſelves. Thus the af. 
fection of love, if too much confined, 
would overflow in pride and arrogance; 


but, when part of 1t 1s diffuſed on others, 


the reſt is innoxious and even ſalutary, as 
ſupplying the mind only with a juft and mo- 
derate ſelf-efleem. 

Hence we lee that charity, by its very 
operation, corrects the exceſſes of ſelf- 
love; and therefore of learned pride (which 
is one of thoſe exceſſes) as well as any 
other vice, which the confined and inor- 
dinate exerciſe of that ag is apt to 
produce, 

In theſe Werd ways en, whether, by 
preſcribing the proper end of knowledge, 
| „ | the 
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the edification of our neighbour, an attention 
to which muſt needs leffen the temptation 
to pride; or, by ſuggeſting how imper- 
fectiy that end is attained by knowledge, 
which muſt mortify, rather than inflame 
our pride; or, by confining the candidates 
of knowledge to fold and important ſubjects, 
and, of theſe, rather to practical ſubjects, 
than thoſe of ſpeculation, both which pur- 
ſuits are unfavourable to the growth of 
pride; or, by increaſing our good opinion of 
others, engaged in the ſame purſuits of 
knowledge, which muſt fo far take from 
our fancied ſuperiority over them; or, 
laſtly, by the neceſſary effef# of its operation, 
which is eſſentially deſtructive of that vi- 
cious ſelf- love, which is the parent of ſuch 
fancies—In all theſe reſpects, I ſay, it is 
clearly ſeen how cHARTIT Y, whole office it 
is to ediſy others, is properly applied to the 
cure of that tumour of the mind, which 
knowledge generates, and which we know 
by the name of LEARNED PRIDE. 
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There are many other conſiderations, 
no doubt, which ſerve to mortify this 
pride; but nothing tends ſo immediately 
to remove it, as the increaſe of charity. 
It is therefore to be wiſhed, that men, en- 
gaged in the purſuits of learning, would 
eſpecially cultivate 11 themſelves this divine 
principle. Knowledge, when tempered by 
humility, and directed to the ends of 
charity, is indeed a valuable acquiſition ; : 
and, though no fit ſubject of vain-glory, 
15 juſtly entitled to the eſteem of man- 


kind. It ſhould further be remembered, 


that this virtue, which ſo much adorns 
knowledge, is the peculiar characteriſtic 
grace of our religion; without which, all 
our attainments, of whatever kind, are 
fruitleſs and vain. Let the man of Science, 
then, who has ſucceeded to his with in 
rearing ſome mighty fabric of human 
knowledge, and from the top of it is 
tempted with a vain complacency to look 
down, as the phraſe is, on the ignorant 

| wulgar ; ; 
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vulgar ; let ſuch an one not forget to ſay 
with Hu, who had been higher yet, 
even as high as the third Heaven , 
« Though I underſtand. all myſteries, and 
< all knowledge, and have not charity, I am 
% nothing *.” 

* Cor. xii. 2. 
1 Cor, xiii. 2. 
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* Preached Nov. 19, 1769. 


AcTs or THE APOSTLES, xxvi. 9. 


1 verily thought wwith myſelf, that I ought to 


do many things contrary to the name of 
Feſus of Nazareth. 


HE cafe of the Apoſtle, Paul, as re- 

preſented by himſelf in theſe words, 
is ſo remarkable, that it cannot but deſerve 
our attentive conſideration. 

The account of thoſe many things, which 
he thought himſelf obliged 10 do againſt the 
name of Feſus, during his unbeheving ſtate, 
he gives us in the chapter whence the text 

| : 18 
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is taken. Theſe thmgs, continues he in his 
apology to king Agrippa, I did in Feruſa- 
lem, and many of the Saints did I ſhut up in 
priſon, having received authority from the 
chief-priefts ; and when they were put to death, 
J gave my voice againſt them, And puniſhed 
them oft in every ſynagogue, and compelled them 
to blaſpheme; and being exceedingly mad againſt 
them, I perſecuted them, even to ſtrange ci- 
ties, And then he proceeds to ſpeak of his 
going, with the ſame authority, and the 
ſame zeal, to perſecute the Chriſtians that 
were at Damaſcus ; when, in his journey 
thither, he was ſuddenly ſtopt in the ca- 
reer of his impiety by a heavenly vijſion, 
which had the effe& to overturn his former 
perſuaſion, and to make a full convert of 
8 5 to the Chriſtian faith. 

From this account of himſelf, we 
* that Paul, in his Jewiſh ſtate, had 
been carried, by his zeal, into all the hor- 
rors of perſecution. And theſe things, he 
ſays, he verily believed he ought to do, contrary 
to the name of Feſus, © 
„„ « But 
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But what, you will aſk, did this beli:f 
then juſtify thoſe crimes ? And, are blal- 


phemy, murder, and perſecution, innocent 


things, from the time that a man perſuades 


himſelf he ought to commit them ? This 
would open a door to all the evils of the 


moſt outrageous fanaticiſm, and evacuate 


the whole moral law, under the pretence 
of conſcience.” 

In general, it would do ſo: and we ſhall 
preſently find, that St. Paul does not pre- 
tend to juſtify himſelf, notwithſtanding he 
verily believed he ought to do theſe things. 
But to ſee the degree of his crime, it will 
de convenient, and but juſt to the criminal, 
to call to mind, in the firſt place, the pe- 
culiar circumſtances under which it was 
committed, 

Paul was at that time a Jew; and, as a 
follower of this law, his conduct, ſuppo- 
ſing his conſcience to have been rightly in- 
formed, had not been blameable ; on the 
contrary,” had been highly meritorious. For 


the law of Moſes made the reſtramt of opt- 
(ER nions, 
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nions, in matter of religion, lawful : He- 
terodoxy was to a Jew but another word for 
diſloyalty; and a zeal to ſee the rigour of 
the law executed on that crime, was. the 
honour of a Jewiſh ſubject. Paul, then, 
conceiving of Jeſus as a falſe prophet, and 
the author of a new worſhip, contrary to 
that of the God of Iſrael, Paul, I ſay, re- 
garding Jeſus in this light, but conformed 
to the ſpirit of the law, when he joined in 
perſecuting the Jewiſh Chriſtians, and muſt 
eſteem himſelf to have deſerved well of it. 
And this he, in fact, did. For, reckon» 
ing up the ſeveral merits, which, as a Jew, 
he might claim to himſelf, he mentions 
this zeal of perſecution, as one, which did 
him honour, under that character Con- 
cerning zeal, ſays he, PERSECUTINxG THE 
CHURCH ®, "5 
The crime of Paul, then, as of the'other 
Jews, in perſecuting Chriſt and his religion, 
was not fimply the crime of perſecution 


* Philip, iii. 6. 
(for, 
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(for, had that religion been a falſe one, by 
the peculiar ſtructure of the Jewiſh œcono- 
my, there would have been no crime at all 
in puniſhing ſuch of the Jews, as profeſſed 
thethſelves of it); but his guilt was, and, 
In general, the guilt of the other Jews was, 
in miſapplying the law to this particular 
caſe; in perſecuting a juſt and divine per- 
ſon, whom their own prophets had foretold 
and pointed out, who came in no oppoſi- 
tion to the Jewiſh law, nay, who came 
no? ts defliroy, but to fulfill *. 

The concluſion is, that, though perſecu- 
non be on no pretence of conſcience ex- 
cuſable in another man, yet in a Jew, 
and as directed againſt an apoſtate Jew, 
it had not this malignity, and was not 
the proper ſubject of his abhorrence . 


Matth. V. 17 


„ BayLe, Comm. Phil. Part II. Ch. IV. Lockx on 
Toleration, Letter IJ. WarBtaron, D. L. B. v. 


8. 11. 
To 
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To the queſtion then, Whether Paul's 
belief juſtified his practice, in the cafe be- 
fore us, that is, whether he did right # . 
doing that which he verily believed he ought 
10 do,” You may take his own anſwer— 
This, ſays he, 1s a faithful ſaying, and Wor- 
thy of all. acceptation, that Chriſt Igſus came 
into the world to ſave. finners, OF WHOM I AM 
CHIEP *, ... He owns: himſelf, we ſee, to 
have boon the chief of ſinners, that is, mak- 
ing all allowance for the hyperbole: and 
modeſty of the expreſſion, a very great fin- 
ner. And if you aſk in what reſpect, he 
tells you that, too: for; in the immediatehy 
preceding verſes, he declares the ground of 
this charge upon himſelf, That he had been 
a blaſphemer, and a perſecu for, and injurious: 
And in another place he ſays of himſelf, 
Tam the leaſt of the Apeſtles; that am not meat 


to be called an Apoſtle, becauſe I en, the 
church of Gd e. 


1 Tim. i. f 8. 
* x Cor, xv. 9. 


You 
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Vou ſee, then, that, notwithſtanding his 
former religion authorized him to perſecute 
its enemies, notwithſtanding he verily be- 
lived, that he ought to perſecute Jeſus as 
ſuch, yet he now condemns himſelf, as 
having grievouſly ſinned in giving way to 
that authority, and to that perſuaſion. How 
is this conduct to be accounted for and made 
conſiſtent? plainly, by obſerving, that he 
had perſecuted without warrant, even from 
his former religion; that he had culpably 
and 'raſhly overlooked (what he might and 
ought to have ſeen) that Jeſus was no fit 
object of this ſeverity even to a ſew, that 
he was no enemy or ſubverter of the Jewiſh 
law, that he was no rebel to the God and 
king of Ifrael, but came indeed from him, 
acted by his commiſſion, and diſplayed all 
the ſigns and credentials of the Meſſiah, in 
' Thom* the law and the Propicts were fi- 
nally to be completed. | 
Without doubt, his being now 0 a reli- 


gion, which forbad perſecution, under all 
bs its 


Ss — 
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its forms, ſharpened his ſenſe of this crime, 
and may perhaps account for his calling 
himſelf the chief of ſinners; yet, that 
the perſecution of Chriſtians was to him 
a crime, and that he had fintied in com- 
mitting it, he could not but know, and is 
clearly to be inferred from his expreſſion. 
All the uſe he makes of his Jewiſh perſua- 
ſion, is, but to palliate ſomething what he 
knew was without excuſe: I obtained 
mercy, ſays he, becauſe I did it ignorantly in 
unbelief: that is, becauſe I perſecuted in my 
unbelieving ſtate of a Jew, and was kept; 
by the genius of the Moſaic law, from nove. 
ing and conſidering the general malignity of 
perſecution. And that there may be ſome 
ground of mercy in this conſideration, who 
can doubt, when we find the Son of God in- 
terceding for his very murderers on the ſame 
principle—Father, ſays he, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do. 

There was this difference, you ſee, be- 
tween aJewith and a Gentile perſecutor. The 


Jew was anſwerable for his not ſeeing that 
I Jeſus 
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Jeſus was the Meſhah : The Gentile was 
to anſwer for that ignorance, and for his not 
ſeeing the general iniquity of perſecution, on 
account of religion. 40110 
Paul, however, was een to was ; 
nay, he takes much blame on himſelf, for 
acting ignorantly againſt the name of Jeſus, 


though his ignorance was of the former 


kind only. | 

2. But now another * and a very 
important one, ariſes out of this ſtate of the 
caſe. Paul verily thought that the religion 
of Jeſus was an impoſture. Vet he was 
miſtaken in thinking ſo; and, what is more, 
his miſtake was highly criminal. 
What then ſhall we ſay to thoſe perſons, 
who affirm, that, provided a man be per- 
ſuaded of the truth of his opinions, he is not 
anſwerable for his miſtakes? or, in other 
words, what becomes of that notion which 
many have taken up, concerning the inno- 
cency of error in matters of religion ? 
I underſtand what is generally alledged 


in ſupport of this candid and conciliating 


opinion. 
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opinion. But the text ſays expreſsly, that 
Paul verily believed he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Feſus; and 
with all this firmneſs of belief Paul was 
the chief of finners, | 

Men therefore conclude too haſtily, when 
from the ſole perſuafion of their ſincerity, 
they infer the innocence of their errors. 

„But what then would you require of 


poor unhappy man, whoſe reaſon is natu- 
rally ſo weak, and whoſe prejudices are often 
ſo ſtrong ?”” Why, to uſe the force he has; 
to conſider well whether he be indeed fincere 
(for to be firmly, and to be fincerely per- 
ſuaded, is not always the ſame thing); to 
employ his reaſon, ſuch as it is, with care, 
and to controul his prejudices, what he can, 
by an impartial examination. 

All this, it will be anſwered, is already 
done. It may be ſo. Let me then have 
leave to interrogate the ſincere rejecter of 
Chriſtianity, and try his good faith, of 
which he is ſo well aſſured, by the follow- 


ing queſtions. 
I 2 « Has 
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Has he cultivated his mind, and fur- 
nithed himſelf with the requiſite. helps for 
religious inquiry? Has he ſtudied the ſacred 
volumes with care? Has he conſidered their 
ſcope and end? their genius and character? 
Has he fixed the boundaries of reaſon and 
of faith? Does he know where the province. 
of the former ends, and where that of the 
tecond commences ? Has he ſtudied himſelf, 
his faculties and powers, his wants and ne- 
ceſlities ? Has he weighed the importance 
of the ſearch, he is making into the will 
and word of God! ? Has he made that fearch 
with a fuitable diligence and ſobriety? Has 
he accuſtomed himſelf to the inveſtigation 
of moral evidenge ? Has he collected, com- 
pared, and eſtimated, what is brought in 
evidence for the truth of the Chriſtian re- 
Lgion-? Has he, in ſhort, (for I addreſs my- 
{elf to capable inquirers only) omitted none 
of thoſe means which reaſon requires, and 
employed all that induſtry, and thought, and 
application, which the ſincere love of truth 


demands on ſo momentous an occaſion ? 
66 Sti! 
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« Still, I have other inquiries to make. 
Has he approached the ſanctuary of religion 
with awe? Has he purged his mind from 
all groſs, nay from all refined vices? Had 
he no intereſt to ſerve, no prejudice to ſooth, 
no predominant paſſion to gratify, by a haſty 
concluſion concerning the truth of Chriſtia- 
nity? Or, (not to ſuſpe& a philoſophic 
mind of theſe vulgar illuſions) had he no va- 
nity to flatter, no capricious levity to in- 
dulge, by a ſhort and diſdainful rejection 
of it? Had he no ſpleen to divert, no re- 
gard of faſhion, no partialities of acquain- 
tance or education to miflead him from 
conviction ? Had he no ſecret with or hope, 
which he ſcarcely durſt tell to himſelf, that 
his inquiry would end in doubt at leaſt, if 
not in infidelity? In a word, can he aſſure 
himſelf, that, in theſe ſeveral reſpects, he 
had no bias.on his mind, or did his beſt at 
leaſt to have none, againſt a coneluſion, to 
which an impartial love of truth might in- 
vite and compell him?“ | 


1 Had 
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Had St. Paul himſelf been queſtioned in 


this manner, concerning his ſincere belief, 


that he ought to do many things contrary to 
the name of Feſus, he would hardly, I ſup- 
poſe, have ſaid, that , he had fulfilled all 
theſe conditions But we know what he 
did ſay, to himſelf and to the world: He 
ſaid, He was THE CHIEF OF SINNERS. 

So remote 1s perſuaſion from fincerity ! 
and ſo little acquainted, many times, are in- 
nocence and error! 8 

But * theſe queſtions, it will be ſaid, may 
be retorted on the believer ; who may be 
neither more diligent, nor more impartial 
in his inquiries, than the unbeliever.” 

Allow that they may; yet obſerve the 
immenſe difference of the two caſes, in re- 
gard both to the danger incurred, and to 
the crime committed. 

If I believe, on inſufficient grounds, what 
do I loſe ? only what I can well ſpare; my 
unbelief and my vices, And what do I 
gain? that, which of all things is moſt 
precious to me; peace of mind, and the 


hopes 
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hopes of heaven. On the other hand, if 
I diſbelieve, I loſe all that is valuable in both 
worlds, and gain nothing but the fad pri- 
vilege of being ſet free from the reſtraints 
of this religion *. 

Conſider, too, the difference of the crime, 
in the two caſes. If the Chriſtian errs in 
admitting the truth of his religion, he has 
only to anſwer for his ill judgment, at moſt: 
he could be drawn to this perſuaſion by no 
criminal motives : for, which of theſe could 
bias him to the belief of the hoheſt of all 
religions? If the error lies on the other fide, 
in rejecting this religion, how ſhall he 
know, that, beſides the blame of judging 
ill, ſome immoral purpoſes and diſpoſitions 
may not have ſecretly concurred to pervert 
his judgment ? The Chriſtian may be un- 


4 De ſe tromper en croyant vraie la religion Chre- 
tienne, il n'y 'a pas grand' choſe a perdre: mais quel 
malheur de ſe tromper en la croyant fauſſe ! 

M. Paſcal, p. 225. 


I 4 reaſonable : 


* 
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reaſonable ; but the unbeliever, I do not ſay, 
certainly, but, is too probably vicious. 

Thus the danger, in all views, is on the 
unbelieving fide, And if there be difficulty 
in knowing when I am ſincere, there is none 
in knowing which of the two miſtakes is 
ſafer and leſs criminal. 

It will be ſaid, perhaps, that an inquirer 
may be biaſſed in favour of Chriſtianity by 
corrupt motives, that is, by views of credit 
or intereſt, attending the profeſſion of it, in 
countries where this religion is legally eſta- 
bliſhed. Without doubt. But ſuch perſons 
can hardly put themſelves in the caſe of St 
Paul, and fay, They are werily perſuaded, 
they ought to be Chriſtians. For ſuch groſs 
motives can be no ſecret to their own hearts, 
and they cannot but know that Chriſtianity 
condemns all ſuch motives. I regard then 
ſuch perſons in the light of hypocrites con- 
feſſed, and by no means in that of believers, 
On the other hand, men may affect to dif- 
believe from the like views of credit or in- 
tereſt, in certain circumſtances; and fo be- 
come 
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come hypocrites of another kind; of which 
the number is, perhaps, not inconſiderable. 
But I am here ſpeaking of ſuch corrupt par- 
tialities as may conſiſt with a firm belief, or 
diſbelief of Chriſtianity. And here it is plain, 
the criminality is likely to be much greater 
in him who without ground rejects, than 
in him who too haſtily admits ſuch a re- 
 ligion. 

To conclude, then, with the caſe of St. 
Paul, which has given occaſion to theſe re- 
flexions. Bs 

No firmneſs of perſuaſion, it is plain, 
can juſtify a man in being led by it into the 
commiſſion of groſs and acknowledged crimes. 
And the reaſon is, that no perſuaſion of the 
truth of any principle can be greater than 
that which every man has that he ought not 
to commit ſuch actions. If St. Paul's per- 
ſuaſion ſaved him from this guilt, it was 
owing: to the peculiar genius of the Jewiſſi 
religion. | 

Bat, further, St. Paul was blameable for 
taking up that perſuaſion, on which he acted. 

5 His 
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His mind had been corrupted by haſty preju- 
dices, and ungoverned paſſion. He conclud- 
ed too faſt, then, when he thought his per- 
ſuaſion fncere, though it was indeed ſtrong 
and violent. His perſuaſion did not exclude 
error, and that error implied infincerity, and 

ſo was not innocent. 

It follows from the whole, that we ought 
never to act wrong on the pretence of con- 
ſcience; and that we ſhould learn to ſuſpect 
the poſſibility of guilt's mixing itſelf even 
with what we call our ſpeculative opinions. 
Error may be innocent; but not ſo long as 
truth lies before us, and we may, if we do 
our duty, diſcover it. Let our inquiries, then, 
in all matters of moment, above all in thoſe 
of religion, be diligent, and ſtrictly honeſt, 
Where theſe precautions are not obſerved, 
our miſtakes are always blameable, becauſe 
in ſome degree they are willful and infincere, 
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St. Luxk, vi. 26. 


Moe unto you, when all men ſpeak well of you. 


” A MONG other does 8 in 


this chapter by our Saviour againſt 
different ſorts of men, we have one in the 
text againſt hoſe, of whom all men ſpeak 


| wel. 


The reaſon of this ſevere ſentence may 
not appear at firſt ſight : firſt, becauſe it 
may not immediately occur to us, what hurt 
or inconvenience there can be in every 


man's good word; and, ſecondly, becauſe 
every 
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every man's good word is not likely to 
be had. | 

As to this laſt particular, it is true, the 
praiſe of all men, in the full extent of the 
words, is not to be obtained, But the ſenſe 
of the text requires, only, that we under- 
ſtand a very general praiſe ; and this we ſee 
many men obtain : And if we only want to 
know, in what reſpects, the poſſeſſion of this 
praiſe can be deemed a misfortune, we ſhall 
find them, I ſuppoſe, (without looking fur- 
ther) in the following confiderations, 
The wok, of being well ſpoken of by all 
men, may be apprehended, if we reflect, 
That (taking the world as it is) its good 
word, ſo largely beſtowed on any man, 
implies a mediocrity of virtue, at the beſt ;— 
that it frequently implies, a confiderable de- 
gree of poſitive ill-deſert ;—that it ſometimes 
implies, a thorough depravity and profiitution 
of the mcral character. 

From theſe THREE conſiderations, I pro- 
poſe to illuſtrate the woe of the text. —In 
moral diſcourſes, it is ſcarce poffible to avoid 


very 
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very general aſſertions. Tlieſa may ſome- 
times want to be reſtrained: but ye will do 
it for yourſelves, as ye ſee- cauſe; fon the 
appeal lies, all along, to youn on . 
and experience. 

I. I fay then, i; — oben 
of by all men, implies a IROJSCRET or 
VIRTUE, AT THE BEST: | | L283] 

And the aſſertion is founded on — 
wa; An eminent degree of virtue ex- 
cites envy; is not generally underſtood; is 
unapt to accommodate [itſelf to men's views: 
and expectations; and laſtly, is able to, 
ſome exceſſes, and connected with ſome in- 
firmities, which are either peculiar to itſelf, 
or would leſs diſgrace a virtue of the erer 
mon ſtamp. £ 

Let us weigh theſe Gon reaſons; | 

The chapter of envy is a common 
one, 5 has been exhauſted by every mo- 
raliſt. When a man's worth lifts him above 
the generality of his ſpecies, he is thought 
to depreſs thoſe. who feel themſelves, be- 
neath him. Their pride is hurt, their felf- 
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love is mortified, by the acknowledged pre- 
ference. And in this ſtate of things, no 
wonder that much induſtry is employed to 
obſcure a virtue, whoſe unclouded an 


would give pain. 


2. But men ſometimes detract from a ſu- 
perior character, with perfect good faith. 
It is not envy, but inapprehenfion, which 
ſets them on work. For it is with ſome 
virtues, as with thoſe ſublimer graces in a 


work of art or genius: few, but ſuch as 


could have ſet the example, have any idea 
or conception of them. 


Thus, a diſintereſted goodneſs, YR car- 
ried to a certain length; a generoſity of mind, 


when ſtretched beyond certain bounds; a 


ſenſe of honour, operating to a certain de- 


gree; in a word, temperance, juſtice, piety, 
humanity, any or all of theſe virtues, ex- 
alted to a certain pitch, are either not com- 
prehended, or are perhaps traduced, as marks 
of folly and extravagance, by thoſe who 
are not capable of aſcending to theſe heights 


themſelves, Of which, the inſtances are 
ſo 
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ſo frequent in all hiſtory, and even in com- 
mon life, that no man wants to be * 
ed of them. ib 16: H 5 
3. Still, if ſuperior virtue were Gaby: en- 
vied, or ill underſtood, the misfortune would 
not be ſo great. It is, beſides, acbive, enter. 
prifing, conflant, and inflexible.  Tt/ contents 
not itſelf with being merely paſſive; 1 innox- 
 10us, blameleſs: it would oblige, befriend, 
and merit of mankind: It would be diſ- 


tinguiſhed by actual ſervices; or at leaſt by 
glorious attempts. And in proſecuting theſe, 
it conſults no man's occaſions; bends to 0 
man's prejudices; ; leans to no partial iute- 
reſts or conſiderations; is fimple, uniform, 
invariable, and holds on its courſe, ſteadily 
and directly, towards its main end and ſcope. 
There is a magnanimity in true worth and 
goodneſs, which ſcorns and rejects all vow 
guiſes, and would appear and be itſelf.” 

A character of this ſtamp is too awful: to 
be popular. There is ſomething of terror 
in ſo ſublime a virtue; and thoſe who are 

dit- 
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diſtinguiſhed by it, may be eſteemed, per- 
haps, and revered, but are rarely applauded | 
by the world. What difference. between the 
divine integrity of Cato, and the ſpecious 
temporizing virtues of Czar | Yet, if hiſ- 
tory had been falent, we ſhould eaſily have 


known which of theſe men was deſtined to 
be the idol of the Roman people. 

4. Nor is even this the worſt. Virtue, 
in this exalted ſtate, is not eaſily reſtrained 
from running, at times, into certain Ex- 
CES8ES-: exceſſes, which ſpring, as it were, 
from its very eſſence, and which the truly 
wiſe allow for, excuſe, and almoſt admire; 
but which hurt the reputation more, with 
baſe and ordinary minds, than the virtue 
itſelf, under a due exertion, ſerves and 
promotes it. 

When the virtuous Brutus, in the 
criſis of the Roman ſtate, ſtruggling for 
its laſt breath of liberty, choſe ra- 
ther to put every thing to hazard, than 
violate the ſtrict forms 1 law and ju 


tice, 


ſta 
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tice And again, when our virtuous Falk- 
land was kept, by his nice ſenſe of honour, 
from 1aking ſome liberties , which the duty of 
his place, the public ſervice, and the prac- 
tice of all times, might ſeem to authorize; 
when theſe great men, I ſay, erred from an 
exceſs of virtue, a thouſand tongues were 
ready to blaſpheme, and e even ridicule their 
miſtakes, while one or two only revered 
the honeſty of mind, which 4 birth to 
them. 

Theſe glorious exceſſes, which are e fre» 
quent in a virtuous character, hardly deſerve 
the name of infirmities: yet infirmities, in 
the common ſenſe of the word, are the lot 
of human nature, in whatever ſtate of per- 
fection. That heat of mind, which nou- 
riſhes heroic virtue, is apt to produce theſe: : 
and; as the nobleſt genius ſometimes lets 
fall inaccuracies, which moderate talents 


Plutarch. BruTvus. 


Ot opening private letters, and employing ſpies of 


ſtate, CLARENDON. 
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would correct; ſo the beſt man ſometimes 
commits extravagancies, which a moderate 
virtue would avoid: and when this miſ- 


chance happens, the infirmity is ſure to be 
obſerved, and never pardoned. Or, let the 1 


weakneſs be ſuch, as is incident to our com- 
mon nature; ſtill its effects are very diffe- x 
rent it ſhall eclipſe half the virtues of an 
excellent man, and, in a common charac- 
ter, be either not ſeen, or not regarded. 

So true it is, that, to be «ell ſpoken of by 
all men, implies but an ordinary ſhare of 
virtue, at beſt! For, conſider theſe feveral 
circumſtances, and ſee what a ſhade they 
caſt on the reputation of extraordinary men. 
To ſhine out in the full luſtre of a general 
fame, is reſerved for thoſe, whoſe virtue is 
not of a fize io give umbrage; whoſe merits 
are to the level of all eyes; wwho adapt them: 
ſelves with dexterity to all occaſions ; and who 
are kept, by their very mediocrity, from any 


inſirmity, or exceſs. 
2. And it would be well, if "Ka woe ended 
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here; if the misfortune of theſe applauded 
| err ; men 
| 
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men were negative only, and amounted to 
no more than the abſence of vice, or the 
poſſeſſion of virtue in the common degrees. 
But, I doubt, it amounts to much more: 
It frequently implies | 

II. A CONSIDER ABLE DEGREE or POSITIVE 
ILL-DESERT: - PS 

When the Jews, in a fit of ignorant zeal, 
were taking up ſtones to caſt at our bleſſed 
Lord, he ſaid to them: Many 600D works 
have I ſhewed you from my father ; for which 
of THESE works do ye flone me ©? Intimating, 
that the reſentment of a misjudging multi- 
tude is generally occaſioned by praiſe-wor- 
thy actions. On the ſame principle, when 
ſhouts of popular applauſe are ſounding in a 
man's ears, he may reaſonably aſk, For 
which of my EVIL DEEDS 7s this praiſe waſied 
upon me? For it is juſt as much to be ex- 
pected that a clamorous praiſe ſhould attend 
a bad action, as that a elamorous rage 
ſhould be excited by a good one. 


6 John "| 32. 


ä And 
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And if we look abroad into the world, 
we ſhall find, that it is not virtue, in what- 


ever degree, but ſome popular vice, that 


too oft engages its warmeſt approbation. 


In fact, even a moderate ſhare of virtue, 


joined to an inoffenſive character, ſhall more 


frequently ſecure a man from the cenſure, 


than procure him the applauſe of mankind, 
To be generally well ſpoken of, he muſt do 
more than not offend : he muſt merit his 
reward, before it is conferred upon him. 
And, though illuſtrious ſervices may fome- 
times extort this reward, yet the furer and 
eaſier way to obtain it, is to pleaſe. And 
when I am to pleaſe 4 men, in order to 
obtain the fuffrage of all, tell me what way 
there is of executing this project, without 
diſhonouring myſelf. Men are not pleaſed, 
unleſs I humour their foibles, ſooth their 


vices, ſerve their ill ends, or unjuſtifiable. 


paſſions ; and woe unto me, if I acquire 

their good opinion by theſe means. 
But ſuppoſe I am reſtrained by ſome ſenſe 
of decency and of duty, and not diſpoſed to 
| run 
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run all lengths in my endeavours to pleaſe. 
Still it is not nothing, to be filent where 
virtue. bids me ſpeak; it is ſomething, to 
give a man leave to think he is honoured 
by me for that which deferves blame; it 


is baſe, to flatter and extoll immoderately 


even his good qualities; and it is flagitious 
to countenance and inflame his bad ones. 
Yet one or other of theſe ways muſt he 
take, who is ambitious of every man's good 
word. And is there no wee, think ye, in 
ſuch a conduct as this? Suppoſe I but ſacri- 
fice one virtue to my reputation, but one 
generous quality to my paſſion for fame; 
ſtill am I innocent in making this facrifice ? 
Can I applaud myſelf for making thus free 
with my moral character? Or, rather, have 
I not cauſe to humble myſelf under a ſenſe 
of my ill-deſert? 
Yes, woe to that man, who, to be well 
with the world, or with any part of it, de- 
ſerts any one virtuous principle, tranſgreſſes 
any one known duty, corrupts his conſci- 
ence with any one deliberate vice. Let the 
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world's applauſe be what it will; he is 5 
loſer who gains it on ſuch terms. 

But I am ſtill putting matters at the 
beſt: For, 

III. Laſtly, this general acceptation, this 
mighty privilege of being well ſpoken of by 
all men, ſometimes, and not unfrequently, 
demands a ſacrifice, not of one, but all the 
virtues : it-implies A THOROUGH DEPRAVI- 
TY AND PROSTITUTION -OF THE MORAL 
CHARACTER, 

Our delicacy will not bear to have this 
matter puſhed home, and brought directly 
to ourſelves, Our ſelf. love revolts againſt 
the impiutation; and no man believes tha 
ſo ſevere a cenſure can ſuit his own caſe, 
or that of his acquaintance. 

Let us lock abroad, then, for what we 
are willing to ſhift off ſo far from us. Let 
us look for this opprobrious character in an- 
ticat times, and diſtant regions, with which 
we may take greater liberties, and concern- 
ing which we may diſcourſe without offence. 


And 


SERMON VII. 13; 
And when we have found it, let us only 
remember that the character is no ideal one ; 
that it is fairly taken from the annals of hu- 
man nature, and may therefore, in part at 
leaſt, concern ourſelves. 
A noble Roman is deſcribed, by ons who 
knew him well, in the following manner !“: 
« He poſſeſſed, in a wonderful degree, the 
faculty of engaging all men to himſelf, 
« by every art of addreſs, and the moſt ob- 
« ſequious application to their humours, pur- 
« poſes, and deſigns. His fortune, his in- 
« tereſt, nay his perſon, was wholly their's; 
„and he was ready to ſhew his attachment 


4 © Illainillo homine mirabilia fuerunt, comprehen- 
dere multos amicitia, tueri obſequio, cum omnibus 
« communicare quod habebat, ſervire temporibus ſuorum 
« omnium, pecunia, gratia, labore corporis, ſcelere 
ce etiam, ſi opus eſſet, et audac'a: verſare ſuam naturam, 
set regere ad temꝑus, atque huc et illuc torquere et 
te flectere: cum triſtibus ſevere, cum remiſhs jucundè; 
« cum ſenibus graviter, cum juventute comiter; cum 
« facinoroſis audacter, cum libidinofis luxurioſè vivere. 
« Hic ille tam varia multiplicique naturi, &c. Cicero pro 
M. Czlio, c. iii. 
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« to them by every ſervice, and, if occaſion 
6 required i it, by every crime. He bad the 
* moſt perfect dexterity in moulding his 
* own nature, and ſhaping it into all forms. 
The men of auſtere morals he could gain 
„to himſelf, by a well- diſſembled ſeverity; 
« the more free and libertine ſort, by an un- 
* reſtrained gaiety. He could equally adapt 
66 himſelf to the vivacity of youth, and to the 

e gravity of old age: with men of bold ſpi- 
« rits and factious deſigns, he was prompt, 
« enterprizing, audacious ; with the men 
« of pleaſure, he could be licentious, lux- 
* urious, diſſolute.“ 

What think ye, now, of this character J 
With ſo various and pliable a diſpoſition, 
could he fail of being popular? And with 
ſo total a want of principle, can we doubt 
of his being abandoned? He was, in 
truth, both the one, and the other. He 
was the favourite ©, and the peſt of his 


: Juventus pleraque, ſed. maximè nobilium, Catilinæ 
incceptis favebat. Salluft, c. 17. And again: omnino 
cunt/a plebes, Catilinæ incaepta probabat. c. 37. 
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country: in a word, this man was, Ca- 
TILINE. 

But let us turn our thoughts from ſuch 3 
prodigy, and conclude only from the in- 
ſtance here given, that a character may be 
much applauded and very worthleſs; and 
that, to be well ſpoken of by all, in a certain 
extent of thofe words, one muſt be, if not 
a Catiline, yet an unqueſtionably vicious 
and corrupt man. 

I have now gone through the 1 to- 
pics, I propoſed to illuſtrate in this diſ- 
courſe. 

My more immediate deſign was, to ex- 
plain and juſtify the text; to ſhew that it 
ſpake not without reaſon, when it ſpake, 
perhaps, ſomewhat difterently from our 
expectations; and that our divine maſter 
had abundant cauſe to pronounce a woe. on 
thoſe, of whom the world is ſo ready to 
ſpeak well. | 

But in doing this, I perſuade myſelf, I 
have done-more ; and, in ſhewing the rea- 
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ſons of this oe, have ſaid enough to repreſs 
and mortify that luſt of general praiſe, 
which 1s ſo fatal to our virtue, as well as 
happineſs. For what can be more likely to 
reſtrain men from this folly, than to let 
them ſee, that the prize, they ſo ambiti- 
ouſly contend for, would be a misfortune 
to them, if it could be obtained; ſince a 
very general praiſe is rarely conferred, at 
beſt, but upon a feeble imperfect ſtate of 
virtue ; is, frequently, the reward of po- 
ſitive ill-deſert; and is, ſometimes, the 
pay, that men receive for the greateſt 
grimes. 

Theſe conſiderations ſhew the only true 
praiſe to be that which a well informed 
mind gives to itſelf. This praiſe is pure 
and unmixed; is only beſtowed on real 
merit; and is nicely proportioned to the 
ſeveral degrees of it. It is the earneſt too 
of every other praiſe, which ought to be 
precious to us. For, when conſcience 
approves, good men and angels” are ready 
to applaud: nay, when 2 man's heart con 
| dem ni 
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dumme him not, then has be confidence towards 


God, * 

To conclude :: it is in this contention 
of human life, as in thoſe games of 
which the antient world was ſo fond: 
the ſucceſs conſiſts not in the acclamations 
of the attending multitude, but in the 
crown which the victor receives at the 
hands of the appointed judge. If he ob- 
tains that great prize, it is of little mo- 
ment whether the reſt follow or not. The 
applauſe of the by- ſtanders may add to 
the noiſe and pageantry of the day; but 
the triumph is ſincere and complete with- 
out it. 

As then it would be arrogance and in- 
humanity to reject univerſally the good 
opinion of the world, ſo it would be folly, 
or ſomething worſe, to dote upon it. If 
it may be honeſtly obtained, it is well: if 
not, let the friend of virtue; above all, let 
the follower of Jeſus, conſole himſelf, 


f1 John ill, 21. 
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under the loſs of it, with this reflection, 


« That it is no certain argument of true 


„ honour and true happineſs, nay, that 
< it is a preſumption to the contrary, to be 
+ found in the claſs of thoſe, of whom all 
* men ſpeak well,” 
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St. JOHN viii. 9. | 
Feſus ſaid to her, Neither do I condemn thee ; - 
Go, and = no more. | 


VE RY one underſtands the occaſion 

of theſe words: The abſolution of the 
woman taken in adultery, ſays an antient 
writer, has been always famous in the 
church * : Indeed fo famous, that ſome, wha 
know but little of the other parts of the 
Goſpel hiſtory, pretend to be well acquamt- 
ed with this; from which they draw con- 
clufions fo favourable to their own looſe prac- 
tices, that others. of ſtricter morals have been 
diſpoſed to queſtion its authenticity, and to 
expunge this obnoxious paſſage from the ſa- 


ctred books. 
* St, Ambroſe, Apud Whitby. 


The 


The attempt, indeed, has not ſucceeded; 
The obnoxious paſſage is unqueſtionably 
authentick. But what then ſhall we ſay 
to the narrative itſelf? How are we to ex- 
pound it conſiſtently with the known cha- 
racer of Jeſus? and how are we to obviate 
the ill conſequences which ſeem fo naturally 
to flow from it? 

Theſe ne will be YOU? by con- 
"PA attentively the nature and cireum- 
ſtances of the caſe : from which it will ap- 
pear, that this decifion of our Lord is found- 
ed on the higheſt wiſdom ; and, when ſeen 
in its true light, affords no countenance to 
the licentious gloſſes of one party, and needs 
give no alarm to the ſcrupulous fears = 
apprehenſions of another. 

The fact is related by the facred hiſto- 
rian in theſe words: : The Scribes and 
bs Phariſees brought to him a woman taken 
ein adultery; ; and when they had ſet her 
« in the midſt, they ſay to him, Maſter, 
„this woman was taken in adultery in the 
„very 28. Now, Moſes in the law com- 

"IO & manded, 
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e manded, that ſuch ſhould be 3 but 
« what ſayeſt thou?“ | 
Thus far, we ſee — was no „ difficulty. 
A crime had been committed, and might 
be proved ; ; and their law had appointed 
the puniſhment. Why then do the Scribes 
and Phariſces apply to Jeſus, for his judg- 
ment in the caſe? The text tells us; for 
it follows immediately“ This they ſaid, 
tempting him, that they might have to ac- 
cuſe him.” They came to him then, not 
for any information about the-nature of the 
crime, or of the puniſhment due to it; the 
crime had been diſtinctly ſpecified in their 
law (the authority of which Jeſus admitted, 
as well as they) and the fort of eons 
ment had been diſtinctly ſpecified, 
But they came with the inſidious ms = 
tempting bim; that is, of drawing ſome, an- 
{wer from him, which might give them an 
occaſion, to accuſe him, either to the people, 
or to the rulers of the Jewiſh ſtate. 
In what then did their temptation - con- 
ſiſt? Or, what crime was it, of which, 
| by 
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by thus tempting Hitn, they ſuppoſed they 
might have to accuſe him to the Jews ? The 
anſwer to this queſtion will lead us into a 
proper view of bur Lord's conduct on this 
occaſion; and will enable us to form a 
right judgment of the mannef in which he 


difappoitited the tnalice of his inſidious 


tempters. 

We find in the preceding chapter of St. 
John's Goſpel, that he Fetus fought 1 bill 
Bim, Ver. 1.; and that, being alarmed at the 
progteſs of his doctrine among the people, 
the Phariſees and chief p riefts bad even ſent 
their officers to tale bim by force, ver. 32. But 
this project failing in the execution, by the 
growing favour of the people towards him, 
and by the ſtrange impreſſion which the 
doctrine of Jeſus had made on thoſe officers 
themſelves, they found it expedient to try 
other and more indirect methods. 

For this purpoſe, having taken a woman 
in adultery they ſuppoſed they had row 
obtained a certain method of accompliſhing 
their deſigns againſt him. They therefore 


bring 
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bring her to him, and ſay, Mafter, this 20 
man was taken in adultery, in the very aft. 
Now, Moſes in the law commanded us, that 
fuch ſhould be floned: but what ſayeſt thou? 
They concluded, that his anſwer to this 
queition mulſt be ſuch as would give them 
a ſure hold of him. For either it would 
be, that the law of Moſes was too ſevere ; 
and then, they doubted not but he would 
fall a ſacrifice to the zeal of the people them- 
ſelves, from whoſe favour to him they had 
now the moſt dreadful apprehenſions: or, 
if he juſtified this law of Moſes, and 
encouraged the execution of it- (and this 
conduct they had moſt reaſon to ex- 
pect, from the known ſtrictneſs of his 
life and doctrine, and from his profeſſed 
reverence for the law), in that caſe, they 
would have to accuſe him to the Jewiſh 
rulers, as taking to himſelf a civil and ju- 
dicial character; or, rather to their Roman 
maſters, as preſuming to condemn to death 
an offender by his own proper authority; 
whereas it was not [awful for the Sanhedrim 
L itſelf, 
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itſelf, but by expreſs leave of the Roman 


governour, to put any man to death b. 
Iri ſhort, either the people themſelves 
would kill him on the ſpot, as a diſparager 


as 

and blaſphemer of the law: or, he would * 

be convicted of that capital crime, which fo 

their rulers wanted to faſten upon him, of ag 

making himſelf @ ling, and fo incur the pu- ha 

niſhment of rebellion to the ſtate. up 

| Such being the profound artifice, as well * 

| as malice, of this plot, the ſituation of our im 

| Lord was very critical; and nothing but 6 
74 that divine wiſdom, by which he ſpake, and 4 
1 which attended him in all conjunctures, 40% 
4 could deliver him from it. 6 f 
Let us ſee, then, what that wiſdom. fug- 6 { 

geſted to him in his preſent perilous con- 9 

dition. eno 


Inſtead of i directly to their en- Ml the 
ſnaring queſtion, ** He ſtooped down, and him 
6: with his finger wrote on the ground, as triu 


d John xviii. 31. 


* though 
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« though he heared them not.” His ene- 
mies, no doubt, confidered this affected in- 
attention as a poor ſubterfuge; or, rather, 
as an evident proof of his confuſion, and 
inability to avoid the ſnare they had laid 
for him; and were ready to exult over him, 
as their certain prey, now fallen into their 
hands. They therefore repeat and preſs 
upon him their inſulting queſtion, urging 
him with much clamour to give them an 
immediate reply. So when they conti- 
„ nued aſking him, as the hiſtorian pro- 
« ceeds, he lift up himſelf, and ſaid to them, 
He that is without fin among you, let him 
« firſt caſt a ſtone at her. And, again he 
« ſtooped down and wrote on the ground.” 

The divinity of this anſwer can never be 
enough admired. He eluded by it, at once, 
the two oppoſite ſnares, they had laid for 
him : he diſconcerted all their hopes and 
triumphant expectations; and carried, at the 
lame time, by the weight of this remon- 
ſtrance, and the power which he gave to 
it, trouble, confuſion and diſmay into their 
L 2 affrighted 
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aſtriglited conſciences. Without ſpeaking 
a word againſt the law, or taking to himſelf 
an authority which he had never claimed, 
and which did not belong to him, he 
turned their /emptation on themſelves ; and 
inſtead of falling a victim to it, aſtoniſhed 
them with the moral uſe he had. made of it, 
and ſent them away overwhelmed with 
ſhame, conviction, and ſelf-contempt. For 
it follows, They which heared [this re- 
„ ply] being convicted by their own con- 
« ſcience, went out one by one, beginning 
at the eldeſt, even to the laſt ; and Jeſus 
«© was left alone, and the woman ſtanding 
in the nudſt,” 713.008 
This was no time, we fee, for declaring 
his ſenſe of the law of Moſes, or giving his 
aſſent to the execution of it; which, upon 
the leaſt ſignification of his mind, had cer- ar 
tainly followed from the people (ſuch was pt 


their united zeal for the law, and reverence ſu 
far his opinion). His preſent purpoſe and co 
duty was to preſerve himſelf from a cap- 8! 
ny 


tious and e. queſtion ; ; but in ſuch 2 
manner 
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manner as might conſiſt with truth and in- 
nocence, and even with a tender concern 
for the moral ſtate and condition of thoſe 
queſtioners themſelves. 

No man will then expect, that, in ſuch 
circumſtances, he ſhould expatiate, to the 
byſtanders, on the heinous crime of adul- 
tery, objected to this unhappy woman: a 
point, concerning which they deſerved not, 
from any virtuous indignation they had con- 
ceived againſt it, which they wanted not, 
from any 1gnorance they were under of its 
general nature, to be further ſatisfied or in- 
formed. They deſerved, and they wanted 
to be made ſenſible of their own guilt and 
wickedneſs; and of this they derived from 
Jeſus the fulleſt conviction. This was the 
ſole purport of our Lord's reply to them: 
any other had been unſeaſonable and im- 
proper; and therefore no man will now be 
ſurprized to find the iflue of this remarkable 
conference in the mild diſmiſſion which he 
gives to the unhappy perſon, who had a 


niſhed the occaſion of it. 
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When Jeſus had lift up himſelf, and 
% {aw none but the woman, he ſaid to her, 
«© Woman, where are thoſe thine accuſers ? 
„ Hath no man condemned thee ? She ſaid, 
No man, Lord; Jeſus ſaid to her, Nei- 
„ ther do I condemn thee ; go, and ſin no 
& more.” 

The ſtory concludes in the very manner 
we ſhould now expect from the preceding cir- 


_———eumſtances, The accuſers of the woman 


had withdrawn themſelves ; being convicted 
in their own minds, by the divine energy 
of Chriſt's reproof, of the very ſame crime, 
as ſome ſuppoſe, but certainly of ſome crime 
of equal malignity with that, which they 
had objected to this ſinner. Their accuſa- 
tion had not been formed on their zeal for 
the honour of the law, or any antipathy 
they had conceived to the crime in queſtion, 
but on the wicked purpoſe of oppreſſing an 
innocent man, When they failed of this 
end, they thought not of carrying the cri- 
minal before the proper judge, or of pro- 
ſecuting the matter any further. To the 
„ qveſtion 


— My a A. 
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queſtion then which our Lord put to her, 
hath no man condemned thee, 1. e. hath no 
man undertaken to ſee the ſentence of the 
law carried into execution againſt thee ? ſhe _ 
anſwered, No man, Lord. Neither do I, 
continued Jeſus, condemn thee: I, who am 
a private man, and have no authority to 
execute the law; I, who came not 10 judge 
the world but to ſave the world, I preſume 
not to paſs the ſentence of death upon thee. 
I leave this matter to thine accuſers, and to 
the proper judge. But what my office of a 
divine inſtructor of mankind requires, that 
I am ready to perform towards thee. Let 
me admoniſh thee, then, of thy great 
wickedneſs in committing this act, and ex- 
hort thee to repentance and a better life for 

the future; Go, AND STN NO MORE | 
Every thing here is ſo natural and ſo 
proper, ſo ſuitable to the circumſtances of 
the caſe, and to the character and office of 
Jeſus, that no ſhadow of blame can fall up- 
on our Lord's conduct; nor has any man 
of ſenſe, who confiders the hiſtory, the leaſt 
L 4 reaſon 

by 
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reaſon to conclude that any countenance is 
hereby given to the horrid ſin of adultery. 
The ruſtake (if it be purely a miſtake) has 
ariſen from the ambiguous ſenſe of the 
| words, I coNDEMN THEE. NoT ; which 
£9 may either ſignify, I blame thee not, or I paſs 
nat the legal ſentence of death upon thee. But 
they cannot be here taken in the former 
Bhd | ſenſe, becauſe Chriſt immediately charges 
the woman with her guilt, and bids her 
fin no more: Nay, they can only be taken 
in the latter ſenſe, becauſe that was the 
ſenſe in which her accuſers had nat con- 
demned her; for otherwiſe, by bringing her 
to Jeſus, - and by their vehement accuſa- 
tion of her, they had ſufficiently teſtified 
their ſenſe of her crime. When Jeſus 
therefore ſaid, Neither do J condemn thee, 
he could only be underſtood to mean, 
„Neither do I take upon me to do that 
& which thine accuſers have omitted to do; 
„that is, I do not condemn thee to be put 
* to death; a ſentence, which however thou 
6 mayeſt deſerve by the law of Moſes, I 
| have 
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* have no authority to pronounce againſt 
« thee 2” 

It ſhould further be obſerved, that al- 
though the turn here given by Jeſus to this 
famous accuſation be indeed favourable to 
the criminal (and it could not be otherwiſe» 
conſiſtently with his own ſafety, or even 
duty) yet it infinuates nothing againſt the 
propriety of a legal proſecution, nor gives 
the leaſt countenance to the magiſtrate to 
abate of his rigid execution of the law 
which is entruſted to him. The mixture 
of mercy and humanity in Chriſt's deciſion 
is indeed very amiable and becoming in a 
private man; but had the queſtion been, 
Whether it were not fit to proſecute ſo 
great a crime in a legal and regular man- 
% ner,” there is no reaſon to believe that 
his anſwer would have given any check 
to the courſe of public juſtice. 

We ee then from the whole narrative, 
and from this comment upon it, That here 
is no encouragement given to any man to 
think more ſlightly of the fin of adultery, 
| than 


2 7 
Mere 
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than other paſſages of the Goſpel, and the 
reaſon of the thing, authorize him to do. 
The fin is unqueſtionably of the deepeſt dye; 
is one of the moſt flagrant that men can com- 
mit in ſociety; and is equally and uniformly 
condemned by nature itſelf and by the Chriſ- 
tian morals. If, beſides condemning, that 
is, expreſſing his abhorrence of the ſin, as 
Jeſus did, he further made an adulterous 
multitude ſenſible of their iniquity and ſa- 
vage inhumanity in calling for the ſudden and 
tumultuary puniſhment of one, who had de- 
ſerved no worſe, than themſelves, this benefit 
was acceſſary and incidental to the circum- 
ſtances of the ſtory; and, while it gives one 
, occaſion to adnure the addreſs and lenity of 
our divine maſter, takes nothing from the 
enormity of the crime itſelf, or from the de- | 
teſtation which he had of it, In ſhort, one 
cannot well conceive how Jeſus could have 
done more in the caſe, or have expreſſed his 
diſpleaſure at the crime more plainly, unleſs 
he had become a voluntary and officious in- 
former againſt the criminal; which, conſi- 
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dering the occaſion aud his own character, 
no man, I ſuppoſe, would think reaſonable. 
To conclude: if men would call: to mind 
the purity and tranſcendant holineſs of 
Chriſt's character, as evidenced in the general 
tenour of his hiſtory, and conſidered withall, 
that never man ſþake. as be ſpake, they could 
not ſuſpect him of giving any quarter to, 
vice; and might be ſure, that, if what he 
ſaid on any occaſion, had the leaſt appear- 
ance of looking that way, the preſumption 
muſt be without grounds, and could only 
ariſe from their not weighing and conſidering 
his words, ſo replete with all u n, as well 
as goodneſs, with a proper attention. The 
caſe before us, we have ſeen, is a memo 
rable inſtance of this kind : and let all rea- 
ders of the Goſpel be taught by it, that to 
underſtand the Scriptures, and to cavil at 
them, are different things. Let them be 
warned by this example, not t6 impute their 
own follies to the ſacred text, which they 
muſt firſt miſinterpret, before they can abuſe: 
And, above all, let them take heed how they 
| urn 
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turn the Grace of God into licentiouſneſs ; that 

is, how they ſeek to juſtify to themſelves, or 

even palliate, their own corruptions, by their 

looſe and negligent, if not perverſe, gloſſes 

on the word of God; on that wor, by 
which they muſt ſtand or fall; and which, 

like the divine author of it, will ſurely in 
the end be juſtified in all its ſayings, and be 

elear when it is judged ©, 


© Rom, ili. 4. 
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Preached March I, 1772. 1 


St. MaTTHEW xi. 29. 
Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart: And pe ſpall find re r oft unto your 
ſouls. | 


HE moral quality recommended in 
the text, was little known and leſs 
eſteemed *® in the heathen world. Not that 
humility, in the Chriſtian ſenſe of the word, 


The words T&T:0;, and humilis, are obſerved to be 
generally, if not always uſed in a bad ſenſe by the Greek 
and Latin writers. | 


Hath 
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hath no foundation in natural reaſon : but 
heathen practice gave no countenance to 
this Virtue, and the pride of heathen phi- 
loſophy would make no acquaintance 
with her. 1 

She was left then to be acknowledged, for 
the firſt time, by Jeſus of Nazareth, who 
knew .the worth of this modeſt ſtranger ; 
and therefore, as we ſee, recommends her 
to the notice and familiarity of his diſciples 
in the moſt emphatic terms. 

One would wonder how a virtue, ſo ad- 
vantageouſly introduced into the Chriſtian 

world, ſhould be fo much neglected by 
thoſe who call themſelves of it. But the 
reaſon 1s not difficult to be explained. 

I. It was ſeen fit, for the ends of human 
virtue, that, in moulding the conſtitution of 
our common nature, a conſiderable degree 
of what may be called a generous pride, 
ſhould be infuſed into it. Man, conſidered 
in one view, touches on the brutal creation ; 
in another, he claims an affinity with God 


himſelf. To ſuſtain this nobler part of his 
ne | com- 
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compoſition, the ſubject and ſource of all 
his diviner qualities, the adorable wiſdom 
of the Creator ſaw good to implant in him 
a conſcious ſenſe of worth and dignity; that 
ſo a juſt ſelf-eſteem might erect his thoughts 
and endeavours, and keep him from ſubmit- 
ting too eaſily to what the baſer half of his 
nature might exact from him. 

Thus far INSTINCT goes: and, as yet, 
there is no blame. But then to moderate 
this inſtinct, (a blind power of itſelf, and 
capable of great exceſſes) to circumſcribe its 
bounds, and direct its energies to their true 
end, REASON, a much higher faculty, was 
conferred on man : and his duty, thence- 
forth, was to give the reins to the natural 
fentiment, only fo far as this ſupreme ar- 
bitreſs of human life allowed. 

And hence his corruption and miſery took 
its riſe. He felt the inſlinct draw powerfully; 
and he would not take, or would not be at 
the pains to aſk, the advice of reaſon, who 
was ready to tell him how far he might 


n to it. 
This 
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This wilfulneſs, or negligence, broke the 


balance of his moral nature; tilt reaſon, in 
this, as in ſo many other inſtances, was 


little regarded; and the inſtinctive ſenti- 


ment of ſelfegſieem, long ſince degenerated 
into lawleſs pride, was left to domineer as 


it would; univerſally, in the Pagan world, 


and, though checked by this ſeaſonable ad- 
monition of our great maſter, too generally 


in the Chriſtian. 
'This 1s the true nt of the rf and 


fundamental reaſon, which makes humility 


ſo rare a virtue, and of ſo difficult practice, 

even among the diſciples of Jeſus. U 
II. A ſecond reaſon is almoſt as extenſive 
as the former, becauſe founded upon it; I 

mean, the power of habit and inſtitution. 

The bias of our minds towards a juſt ſelf- 
eſteem, not properly directed, preſently be- 
came pride: and pride, from being a gene- 
ral, was cafily miſtaken for a natura! prin- 
ciple ; which would then, of courſe, be un- 
confined in it's operation, and ſpread it's in- 
fluence through _ quarter of human life. 
Hence, 
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Hence our earlieſt education is tinctured 
with this vicious ſelf-eſteem; and all our ſub- 
ſequent inſtitutions are infected with it. It 
is cheriſhed in the ſchools, under the name 
of emulation; and in the world at large, un- 
der that of ambition. Either ſex, every age, 
every condition, i is governed by it. The fe- 
male world are called upon to value them- 
ſelves; and the male world to aſſert their 
own dignity. The young are applauded for 
ſhewing ſigns of ſpirit; and the old muſt 
vindicate themſelves from contempt. The 
lower ranks of men are not to be trampled 
upon; and the higher, not to be affronted. 
Our camps encourage it, as the ſpring of 
courage: and our courts, as the ſource of 
honour. | 
Thus pride predominates every where: 
and even the moraliſt or preacher, who 
would give ſome check to this principle, is 
thought to have an abject mind himſelf, or 
not to know that world, which he pretends 
to inform and regulate. 
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What 1 FR that this wat 
and tyrannical paſſion, which has general 


cuſtom, and therefore claims to. have reaſon, 


on her fide, ſhould yield with reluctance 
even to the authority of religion 2? 

3. Another cauſe, which contributes to 
the ſame effect, a partial one mdeed, but of 
no ſmall efficacy, where it preyails;. is, per- 
haps, the Gothic principle of honour, deeply 
nn with moſt of our civil conſtitu- 
tions: a principle, i in itſelf not friendly to 
Chriſtian humility ; but, as .confederated with 
the other two principles before mentioned, 
what can it do but inflame them both, and 
give an infinite force to all their operations 

In thefe three conſiderations then, we have 
the true account and Inſtory of pride, the 
bane of civil life, and the diſgrace of our 
moral nature. It ſprings, firſt, from the na- 
tural; ſentiment, eaſily indulged too far: it is, 
next, foſtered by general habit; and, in the 
end, made ſacred by fa aſhion, Thus, it 


tyranny grew up, and is now ſo = 
that 
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that Þwlineſs mind is ill looked upon even 


in the Chriſtian world; and her offspring, 


meekneſs, (the more provoking of the two, 
as. being that virtue drawn forth into out- 
ward act) ſeems in a way to be ben * 
miſſed from it. 

It would hardly ferve to reinſtate theſe 
deſpiſed virtues in their priſtine honours, 
to tell of their natures and conditions, to de- 
fine their properties, and deliver the grounds 
of reaſon on which their pretenſions are 
founded. Cold, abſtracted philoſophy, would 
do but little in this ſervice. Beſides, few 
perſons want to be informed what humility 
is, or how becoming ſach a creature as man. 
And no informations, in the general way 


of reaſoning, could be given with ſo much 


precifion, but that a willing mind might find 
a way to miſtake or pervert them. 

Tis well then that the text fupphes ano- 
ther method of combating the univerſal pride 
of mankind, It calls upon us to contem- 
plate, in the perſon of Jeſus, the true and 
living form of humility; and holds out a fo- 

M 2 lid, 
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lid, and ſuitable reward to the votaries of this 
divine virtue. Would ye know what it 3s 
to be meek and lowly in heart ? Learn of Feſus. 
Do ye aſk for what end ye ſhould learn this 
leflon of him? the anſwer is direct and ſa- 
tisfactory, Ye ſhall find reft to your ſouls. 
Theſe topics, then, muſt * What! re- 
mains of this diſcourſe. | 5 

I. The particulars of Chriſt's — 
may be ſeen at large in the hiſtory. of his 
life. But they are ſummed up by the Pw 
Paul in few words. 

Let this mind be in you, ſays he to 5 
Philippians, ' which was alſo in Chrift Feſus : 
Who, being in the form of God, thought it no 
robbery to be equal with God [i. e. was in no 
haſte: to ſeize upon and aſſert his right of 
equality with him]; but made himſelf of 
no reputation, and too upon him the form of a 
ſervant, and was made m the likeneſs of man ; 
and being found in faſhion, as a man, he hum- 
bled himſelf, and became obedient to death, even 
the death of * croſs ® , 


"IM en ii. . 3 
Who, | 
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Who, that hears theſe words, can have a 
doubt concerning the nature of humility, or 
concerning the duties of it ? If heaven ſtoop- 
ed to earth ; if Jeſus deſcended from the dig- 
nity, I do not ſay of an angel, or an arch- 
angel, but of God himſelf, to the abject 
ſtate of man; if he humbled himſelf to 
the loweſt condition of that ſtate ; veiled 
all his glories in the form of a ſervant ; in 
that form adminiſtered to our infirmities and 
neceſſities; bore all the ſcorn, the contra» 
diction, the contumely of injurious men; 
and even ſubmitted himſelf to death, the 
ignominious death of the croſs, for their 
ſake—If this mind was in Chriſt Jeſus, who 
but muſt ſee, that the greateſt of man- 
kind may well deſcend from all his real or 


fancied eminence, for the ſervice of his bro- 
ther? may eaſily forego the little advantage, 
which his birth, his rank, his wealth, his 
learning, or his parts, may ſeem to give 
him over his fellows, when an act of charity 
is to be performed by him; when the diſ- 
treſſes, the infirmities, nay the vices of hu- 
manity may be relieved, and covered, and cor- 

M 3 rected, 
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ſuch ends is almoſt pride itſelf; and to emu- 
late ſuch a atem. is ſcarce mie. but 


glory. 
Nor think, chat this — requires of 


you more than reaſon requires. You may 


ſuppreſs your pride, without giving up ne- 


ceſſary ſelf-defence. Ve may be meek and 


lowly in beart, without being unjuſt to yours 
ſelves, or imprudent. When your eſſential 
intereſts are concerned, ye may aſſert them 
with. firmneſs, and even with ſpirit, in all 
ways, which good ſenſe allows, or true wiſ- 
dom recommends. But let not every petty 
injury, much leſs any fancied injury, be 
preſently avenged ; let not little neglects or 
diſcourteſies be. haſtily reſented; overlook 
many injuries, if not conſiderable ; nay, and 
many. conſiderable injuries, if they: be but 


tolerable. Think not that your dignity 


will ſuffer by ſuch connivance. The true 
dignity of man, 1s the performance of his 


duty. Or, if ſome indignity be ſuſtained, 


conſider on whoſe account, and by, whoſe 
| | command 


þ< + 
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command ye ſuffer it, Conſider, that He, 
whoſe dignity was infinitely above yours, 
ſubmitted to every indignity, and for your 
fake. The authority of your divine maſter 
is nothing, if it cannot bind you in any in- 
ſtance to bear his yoke : And to what end is 
the example of your divine Saviour ſet *be- 
fore you, if ye reſolve, on no accounit, to 
take up your croſs and follow him? 

But, becauſe our compaſſionate Lord ſaw 
how uneaſy this precept would be to the in- 
dulged and inveterate pride of his followers, 
he has therefore condeſcended to aflure them 
that their obedience to it will, even in this 
world, be attended with a ſuitable: reward. 
Ye ſball find reſt to your fouls. And this 

II. Is the other topic, which 1 ee to 
inſiſt upon, in this diſcourſe. — 

The great objection to the virtues of meeꝶ- 
neſs and humility, is, that the practice of them 
will put us to ſome preſent pain in reſiſting 
tlie impulſe of our diſordered paſſions. It 


Matthew xvi. 24. 
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will do ſo. Nature prompts us to repel an 
injury; and that nature, vitiated and de- 
praved, is in haſte to repel it with indigna- 

tion, and even fury, To give way to the 
impetuous ſentiment, would give us imme- 
diate eaſe; and to ſuppreſs it, till the prac- 


tice becomes habitual, will coſt. us ſome 
_ throws and agitation of mind. To counter- 


act this inſtant diſquiet, a recompence is 
propoſed, exactly ſuited to the trial. Our 
mind is diſcompoſed, for the inſtant, by the 


ſtruggle we haye to make with the incenſed 


paſſion : When that is over, it ſettles again 


into a full and permanent tranquillity. Me 
find reft, as the text ſpeaks, to our ſouls : we 


have the pureſt. peace within, and have no 


diſturbance of it to apprehend, from without. 


1. The uneaſineſs which pride engendery, 
receives, as I ſaid, ſome preſent relief, from 
the free courſe of that paſſion. But ſee the 


conſequence of giving way to it. Diſguſt, 


remorſe, fear, and hate, ſucceed to the in- 
dulgence of this fiery ſentiment, I mean, 
when it proceeds ſo far as to acts of revenge. 

But, 
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But, if it ſtop ſhort of this extreme, ſtill the 
mind, by nouriſhing its reſentments, and 
brooding over the idea of a ſuppoſed indig- 
nity, hurts its own peace; grows ſore and 
fretful, and ſuſpicious; and, though it be 
ſomewhat flattered by the firſt tumultuous 
effort of, its indignation, which looks like 
courage and high ſpirit ; yet, the briſkneſs 
of this ſenſation ſoon goes off, and flattens 
into a ſullen-gloom of thought, the bane 
of every ſelfiſh, as well as ſocial enjoy- 
ment. | 
It is much otherwiſe with the meek and 
lowly in heart, They never retaliate injuries, 
and ſeldom reſent them. They either feel 
not the ſtroke of them; or, if they do, the 
-wound 1s inſtantly healed by the balſamic 
virtue of their own minds. But, indeed, a 
man, well-diſciplned in the ſchool of hu- 
mility, receives but few injuries, for he ſuf 
pecis none; it being, I think, true, that, for 
one real injury done us by others, a hun- 
dred ſuch things, as we call by that name, 
are only bred in our own captious and diſ- 
tempered 
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wo SERMON X 
tempered imaginations. And then, for thofe 
few injuries which he actually receives, they 


are eaſily flighted or forgotten by him; 


becauſe he ſees them only in their true 
ſhape and fize, and not as magnified by an 
extravagant opinion of his own worth, and 
as extravagant a contempt of the aggreſſor. 
He knows his own infirmities, and can al- 
low for thoſe of other men. If they are pe- 
tulant or unjuſt, he, perhaps, has been in- 
obſervant or imprudent: beſides, he never 
thought himſelf entitled to any ſpecial re- 
ſpect, and therefore wonders the leſs, if na 


thoſe of religion. He knows what his maſter 
enjoins, and he remembers on what terms 
the injunction is preſſed upon him. And 
thus, though the indignity ſeem great, he 
eaſily excuſes one half of it, and forgwes 
the other. The iſſue is, that he finds ref 
in his own ſoul, which the proud man 
never does: ſo that, as to internal peace, 


SERMON X. 17t 


the advantage is clearly on the ſide of meek - 
neſs and humility. But then, | 

11. As to external peace, the matter may 
be thought more problematical. For that 
ſoftneſs of mind, which religion calls Bu- 
mility, invites, it is ſaid, and multiplies in- 
juries. Forgive one inſult, and you draw 
upon you a hundred more: ſo that, if hu- 
mility be a virtue, 1t 1s never likely to be 
out of breath for want of exerciſe and em- 
ployment. In a word, the world 1s fo baſe, 
that there is no keeping it in reſpe&, but by 
fear : and how is that needful ſentiment to 
be impreſſed on the minds of injurious men, 
in thoſe numberleſs caſes which civil juſtice 
cannot reach, but by a quick reſentment and 
perſonal high ſpirit ?”? 
Such 1s the language of thoſe who have. 
learned their ethics of the world, and 
not of the Goſpel. But let us ſee what there 
is in the allegation itſelf. 

To connive at one indignity, is, they ſay, 
the ready way to invite another. It may be 
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ſo, in ſome rare caſes, when we have to do 
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with ſingularly baſe and ungenerous na- 
tures; but even then, I think, chiefly, if 
not ſolely, when that connivance is joined 
with imprudence or' folly : and then, it is 
not humility ſhould bear the blame, but our 
own indiſcretion. Beſides, the queſtion is 
concerning a general rule of conduct: and 


this rule may be a fit and reaſonable one, 
though it admit, as moſt rules do, of ſome 


exceptions. 

Again, though a wiſe and good man will 
frequently ſuppreſs, and always moderate his 
reſentment, yet neither reaſon nor the re- 
ligion of- Jeſus requires, that in no caſe 
whatſoever ſhould we be actuated by that 


Principle. The principle itſelf, as J hav 


ſhewn, 1s a natural one, and under due 


reſtraint may ſerve to good purpoſes z one 


of which, perhaps, is to give a, check to 
overbearing inſolence and oppreſſion, I mean 
when it riſes to a certain degree and exceeds 
certain bounds. Even our blefled Lord, who 


was meekneſs itſelf, thought fit on ſome oe- 
6 caſions 
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caſions to expreſs a very ſtrong reſentment ; ro: 


as, when. he upbraided the Phariſees in no 
gentle terms, but, in a juſt indignation at 
their malice, went ſo far as to brand them 


with the bitter names of vipers and ſerpents, 


and to menace them with the flames of hella, 
So that meekneſs and reſentment are not abſo- 
lutely incompatible ; though the danger of ex- 
ceeding in this laſt quality is ſo great, that the 
general rule both of reaſon and Chriſtianity, 
is to cultivate meekneſs in ourſelves, and to 
reſtrain our reſentments. 

« But, if exceptions be allowed in any caſe, 
the rule, it will be ſaid, becomes of no uſe ; 
for that pride and paſſion will find an ex- 
ception in every caſe.” If they ſhould, 
they muſt anſwer for themſelves. In all 
moral matters, ſomething, nay much, muſt 
be left to the fairneſs and honeſty of the 
mind. Without this principle, the plaineſt 
rule of life may be evaded or abuſed : and 
with it, even that hard ſaying, of Joving our 
enemies, which is near of kin to this of 


I Matth, xxiii. 33. 
meehneſs, 
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meekngſs, is eaſily underſtood and may be rea- 
ſonably applied. 

46 Still, the rule, it is ſaid, muſt be aii im- 
proper one; for that the world, not ſome 
few perſons, but mankind in general, are only 
to be kept in order by force and fear.“ Sg 
far as there is truth in this obſervation, the 
civil ſword, in every country, ſupplies that 


needful reſtraint. But in the general com- 
merce between man and man, in all offices 


of civility and ſociety, that is, in caſes 
where the ſtronger paſſions and more impor- 
tant intereſts of men are not directly con- 
cerned, as they are in what relates to pro- 
perty and power, the obſervation 1s clearly 


not true, Here, pride is the predominant 


vice of mankind. And pride is naturally 
ſoftened and diſarmed by placability and 
meekneſs. The good humour of the world 
is eaſily and moſt effectually maintained by 
mutual conceſſions and reciprocal civilities ; 
for pride, having a mixture of generoſity in 
it, yields to theſe, and loſes all the fierce- 
neſs of its nature. So that they, who bring 

this 
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this charge againſt the world, calumniate 
their kind, and either ſhew that they have 
kept ill company; or, as I rather ſuſpect, 
have never tried the experiment, which 

they ſay is ſo hopeleſs. Let them learn to 
think more favourably, that is, more juſtly, 
of human nature. We are paſſionate, infirm. 
creatures, , indeed; but ſtill men, and not 
fiends. ' Let them ſet the example of that 
humility, which they affect to think ſo un- 
promiſing a guard againſt injuries: and I dare 
aſſure them, they will generally find them- 
ſelves better defended by it, than by any re- 
ſentment or high ſpirit which op can mn 
fibly exert. 

Laſtly, F would obſerve, that. if in 
fome rare inſtances, and in places, eſpe- 
cially, where faſhion has made reſentment 
highly creditable, this practice be found 
inconvenient, the rule is not to be ſet aſide 
on that account. The authority of the le- 
giſlator ſhould exact obedience to it; and the 
convenience will be amply compenſated 
by other confiderations. We ſhall have the 
merit of teſtifying the ſincerity of ourreligion, 


5 " 
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by giving to God and man ſo eminent a proof 
of it; and, in hes time, we ſhall I-have o our 
reward. 5 
To conclude: : in this * all other N 
we ſhall do well to learn of Jeſus, who wwas' 
meek and lowly in heart. His authority, his 
example, his affectionate call upon us in the 
words of the text, are powerful motives to 
the practice of this duty. And for the reſt, . 
we have ſeen, that it leads directly to peace 
and quiet in our intercourſe with each other; 
or, if the perverſeneſs of man ſhould ſome- 
times diſappoint us in this expectation, that 
it will certainly and infallibly yeeld reſt to 
our oon N | 
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Luxn xvi. 14. 


And the Phariſees alſo, who were covetous, 
beard ail * len ge, and N derided him. 


UT het then were e thoſe things which 

our Lord had ſaid in the hearing of 
the Phariſees, and for which they derided 
him? 

Had he been inveighing againſt the vice 
of covetouſneſs in any unreaſonable man- 
ner? Had he carried the oppoſite virtue to 
an extreme, as ſome moraliſts have done ? 


N Had 
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Had he told the Phariſees that the poſſeſ- 


ſion, and much more the enjoyment of 
riches, was, univerſally, and under all cir- 
cumſtances, unlawful? Had he preſſed it as 
a matter of conſcience upon them, to diveſt 
themſelves of their wealth, and to embrace 
an abſolute and voluntary poverty? Had he 
even gone ſo far as to adviſe theſe Pha- 
riſees, as he once did a rich man, to /e/! 
what they had and give it to the poor, and 
then take up the croſs and follow him *? 


Alas, no. He had been ſaying none of 


theſe things. He did not think well enough 


of the Phariſees to give this laſt counſel of 


exalted charity. to. hem; a counſel, which 
he had addreſſed to one whom. he loved, to 
one who was a virtuous man as well as rich, 
and who. wanted only this one thing, to 
make him perfect. 

And as for thoſe other precepts, which 
would have implied, that riches were unlaw- 
ful in themſelves, and the poſſeſſion of 


2 Mark x. 21. 
6 them 
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them a crime, he was too ſober a moraliſt to 
addreſs a lecture of this ſort to any of his 
hearers. 
The truth is, he had only been adviſing 
rich men to employ their wealth in ſuch a 


way as ſhould turn to the beſt account, to 


make themſelves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteouſneſs ; that is, ſuch friends, as ſhould 
be able to repay them with intereſt, and, 
when theſe houſes -of clay are overturned, 
ſhould receive them into everlaſting habitations : 
and, to give this advice the greater weight 
with them, he had concluded his diſcourſe 
with ſaying, that ſuch condu@ was even 
neceflary, if they aſpired to this reward, 
for that they could not ſerve God and mam- 
mom ; that is, they could not ſerve God 
acceptably, unleſs they withdrew their 
ſervice from mammon in all thoſe caſes, 
in which the commands of two ſuch differ- 

ent maſters interfered with each other, 
Such, and fo reaſonable was the doctrine 
which Jeſus had been delivering to the Pha- 
N 2 | riſees. 
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riſces. And how then could it nabe their 
der/ ſion? 3 80 

The text anſwers this ene 
WERE COVETOUs. Their life was a contra- 
diction to this doctrine, and therefore they 
found it unreaſonable, and even ridicu- 


lous. 
Nor let it be thought, that this illuſion 


is peculiar to avarice. It is familiar to vice 
of every kind, to {corn reproof; to make 


light of the doctrine, which condemns it; 
and, when it cannot confute, to deride the 


teacher. 

So that the text affords this ecneral ob- 
ſervation, ** That, when the heart is cor- 
„ rupted by any vice, it naturally breeds a 
« diſpoſition to unreaſonable mirth and ri- 
% dicule.“ : 

And, becauſe this levity of mind, in its 


turn, corrupts tlie heart ſtill further, it may 


be of uſe to open to you, more particularly, 
the ſources of irreligious ſcorn; to let you ſee 
from how baſe an origin it ſprings; how it 


riſes, indecd, on the ſubverſion of every 
prin- 
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principle, by which a virtuous man is go- 
verned, and by which there 1s hope that a 
vicious man may be reclaimed. 

Now ye will eafily apprehend how the 
ſinner comes to cultivate in himſelf this mi- 
ſcrable talent, if ye reflect; how much he 15 
concerned to avoid the EVIDENCE of moral 
truth; how inſenfible he chuſes to be to the 
DIFFERENCES of moral ſentiment ; how ſudi- 
oufly he would keep out of fight the coxsn- 
QUENCES of moral action: And if ye conſider, 
withal, how well adapted the way of ridi- 
cule 18, to anſwer all theſe purpoſes. 

I. Figsr, then, the ſinner is much diſ- 
poſed to withhold his attention from the ev 
dence of moral truth; and the way of ridi- 
cule favours this bad diſpoſition. 

When a moral leſſon is addreſſed to us, 
it is but a common piece of reſpect we owe 
the teacher of. it; and indeed ourſelves, to 
ſee what the ideas are of which the doc- 
trine is made up; to conſider whether there 
be a proper coherence between thoſe ideas; 
whether vrhat is affirmed in tlie propoſition 
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this contempt 1s ſubſequent to the inquiry, 
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be conſonant to truth and reaſon, or not. 
If upon this inquiry we find that the affir- 
mation is well founded, either from our im- 
mediate perception of the dependency be- 
tween the ideas themſelves, or from the 
evidence of ſome remoter principle, with 
which it is duly connected, we admit it 
thenceforth as a truth, and are obliged, if 
we would act in a reaſonable manner, to 
pay it that regard which may be due to its 
importance. This is the duty of a rational 
hearer in the ſchool of inſtruction: and this, 
the proceſs of the mind, in diſcharging that 
duty, But this work of the underſtanding, 
it is plain, requires attention and ſeriouſ- 
neſs ; attention, to apprehend the meaning 
of the propoſition delivered to us, and /e- 
r10uſneſs, to judge of its truth and moment. 
Indeed, if the reſult of our inquiry be, 
that the propoſition is unmeaning, or falſe, 
or frivolous, we of courſe reject it, and, 
perhaps, with ſome contempt : but then 


and 


th 
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and would itſelf be nne if it went 
before it. 

It is apparent, then, what reaſon cena 
in the caſe. | But the precipitancy of the 
mind is ſuch, that it often concludes before 
it underſtands, and, what is worſe, cotemns 
what it has not examined. This laſt folly 
is more eſpecially chargeable on thoſe who 
are under the influence of ſome inveterate 
prejudice, or prevailing paſſion. For, when 
the moral inſtruction preſſed upon us, di- 
rectly oppoſes a principle we will not part 
with, or contradicts an inclination we re- 
ſolve to cheriſh, the very repugnancy of the 
doctrine to our notions or humours creates 
diſguſt: and then, to ſpare ourſelves the 
trouble of inquiry, or to countenance the 
haſty perſuaſion that we have no need to 
inquire at all, we very naturally expreſs 
that diſguſt in contempt and ridicule. 

I explain myſelf by the inſtance in the 
text. Jeſus had ſaid, Ye cannot ſerve God 
and mammon. The Phariſees, who heard 
him ſay this, had taken their reſolution, 

N 4 to 
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to ſerve mammon; and they had, it ſeems, 
a principle of their own, on which they 
preſumed to ſatisfy, themſelves, that they, 
likewiſe, ſerved God. Now, this aphoriſm 
of our Lord coming againſt theſe prejudices, 
they had not the patience to conſider what 
truth there was in the aſſertion; what it was 
10 ſerve God, and what it was to ſerve mam- 
mon ; and what inconſiſtency there was be- 
tween theſe two ſervices. This way of in- 
quiry, which reaſon preſcribes, was too 
flow for theſe impatient ſpirits ; and, beſides, 
was contrary to their fixed purpoſe of ad- 
hering to their old principles and practices. 
They therefore take a ſhorter method of ſet- 
ting aſide the obnoxious propoſition. They 
conclude haſtily, that their ſervice of mam- 
mon was, ſome how or other, made conſiſtent 
with their ſeryice of God, by virtue of their 
long prayers. And, for the reſt, they con- 
deſcend not to reaſon upon the point at all : 
to get quit of this trouble, or rather, to con- 
ccal from core mien, if poſhble, the defor- 
mity 
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mity of their practice, they ſlur an impor- 
tant leſſon over with an air of negligent rail- 
lery, and think it ſufficient to deride the 
teacher of it. bs 
Ve ſee then how naturally it comes to 
paſs that the way of ridicule is taken up by 
the ſinner, to avoid the trouble and confu- 
ſion which muſt needs ariſe from a ſerious 

attention to the evidence of moral truth. 
II. It ſerves equally in the next place, to 
ſooth and flatter his corruption, by keeping 
him inſenſible, as he would chuſe to be, to 
the differences of moral ſentiment. . 
The divine wiſdom has ſo wonderfully 
contrived human nature, that there needs 
little more in moral matters, than plainly 
and clearly to repreſent any inſtruction to the 
mind, in order to procure its aſſent to it. 
Whatever the inſtruction be, whether it af- 
firm this conduct to be virtuous, or that 
vicious, if the mind be in its natural ſtate, 
it more than ſees, it feels, the truth or 
falſhood of it. The appeal es directly to 
the 
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the heart, and to certain correfponding ſen- 

timents of right and wrong, inſtantly and 

unavoidably excited by the n propo- 
fition b. 

It is true, the vivacity of theſe ee 
may be much weakened by habits of vice; 
but they muſt grow into a great inveteracy 

indeed, before they can altogether extinguiſſi 
the natural perception. The only way to 
prevent this ſenſibility from taking place in 
a mind, not perfectly abandoned, is to keep 
the moral truth itſelf out of ſight ; or, which 
comes to the. ſame thing, to miſrepreſent it. 
For, being then not taken for what it is, 
but for ſomething elſe, it is the fame thing 
as if the truth itſelf had not been propoſed 
to us. But now this power of miſrepreſen- 
tation is that faculty in which ridicule ex- 


> For it is with propoſitions, as with charadters, in 
relation to which the language of the true moraliſt is: 
«« Explica, atque excute inSligentiam tuam, ut videas 
_ fit in ea ſpecies, forma, et notio viri boni. 


C Cic, de Off. L. III. c. 20. 
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cells, Nothing is eaſier for it than to diſ- 


tort a reaſonable propoſition, or to throw 
ſome falſe light of the fancy upon it. The 
ſobereſt truth is then traveſtied into an ap- 
parent falſhood; and, inſtead of exciting the 
moral ſentiment which properly belongs 
to it, only ſerves, under this diſguiſe, to 
provoke the ſcorner's mirth on a phantom of 
his own raiſing, | 

The inſtance in the text will again illu- 
ſtrate this obſervation. 

Had the Phariſees ſeen, that, 10 ſerve God 
implies an univerſal obedience to all his laws, 
and that, to ſerve mammon 1mplies an equal 
ſubmiſſion to all the maxims of the world, 
and that theſe laws and theſe maxims are, in 
numberleſs caſes, directly contrary to each 
other, they would then have ſeen our Lord's 
obſervation in its true light ; and they could 
not have helped feeling the propriety of the 
conduct recommended to them. But the 


ſentiments ariſing out of this truth, would 


have given no ſmall diſturbance to men, 
who were determined to a@ in defiance of 


them, 
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them. To avoid this inconvenience, they 


had only to put a falſe gloſs on the words 


of Jeſus; to ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that by 
ſerving God was meant, to mate long prayers, 


and by ſerving mammon, to make a reaſon- 


able proviſion for their families; and, then, 
where was the inconfiſtency of two ſuch 
ſervices? In this way of underſtanding the 
text, nothing is eaſter than o ſerve God and 
mammon. And thus, by ſubſtituting a pro- 
poſition of their own, in the room of that 
which he had delivered, they cicape from 


his reproof, and even find means to divert 
themſelves with it. 


III, But, laſtly, a vicious man is not more 
concerned ta obſcure the evidence of moral. 
truth, and to ſuppreſs in himſelf the diffe- 
rences of moral, ſentiment, than he is to 
keep out of fight he conſequences of moral 


acliun: and what fo likely as ridicule to be- 


friend him alſo in this project. 

When the ſinner looks forward into the 
effects of a vicious life, he ſees fo much 
miſery ſpringing up before him, even in 

this 
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this world, and ſo dreadful a recompence re- 
ſerved for him in another, that the proſpect 
muſt needs be painful to him. He has his 
choice, indeed, whether to ſtop, or proceed, 
in his evil courſe; but, if he reſolve to 
proceed, one cannot think it ſtrange that 
he ſhould ſtrive to forget, both what he 1s 
about, and whither he is going. And, if 
other expedients fail him, he very naturally 
takes refuge in a forced intemperate pleaſan- 
try. For the very effort to he witty occu- 
pies his attention, and gratifies his vanity, 
A little crackling mirth, beſides, diverts and 


entertains him ; and, though his caſe will 


not bear reaſoning upon, yet a lively jeſt 
ſhall paſs upon others, and ſometimes upon 
himſelf, for the ſoundeſt reaſon. 

This is the true account of that diſpoſi- 
tion to ridicule, which the world ſo com- 
monly obſerves m bad men, and ſometimes 
miſtakes for an argument of their tranquil- 
lity, when it is, in truth, an evident ſymp- 
tom of their diſtreſs. For they would for- 
get themſelves, in this noiſy mirth ; juſt as 
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children laugh out, to keep up their ſpirits 
in the dark. 
Let me alledge the caſe in the text once 
more, to exemplify this remark, _ 

When our Lord reproved the Phariſees 
for their covetouſneſs, and admoniſhed them 
how impoſſible it was 0 ſerve God and mam- 
mon, the weight of this remonſtrance ſhould, 
in all reaſon, have engaged their ſerious at- 
_ tention: and then they would have ſeen 
how criminal their condu& was, in devouring 
widows houſes, while yet they pretended a a 
zeal for the houſe of God; and being led by 
the principles of their ſect to admit a future 
exiſtence, it was natural for them, under 
this conviction, to expect the jaſt vengeance 
of their crimes. 

But vice had made them i ingenious, * 
| taught them how to elude this dreadful con- 
cluſion. They repreſented to themſelves 
their reprover in a ridiculous light ; proba- 
bly as one of thoſe moraliſts, who know 
nothing of the world, and outrage truth and 
| reaſon 
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reaſon in their cenſures of it: or, they af- 
fected to ſee him in this light, in order to 
break the force of his remonſtrance, and 
inſinuate to the by - ſtanders, that it merited 
no other confutation than that of neglect. 
They did, then, as vicious men are wont 
to do; they reſolved not to confider the con- 
ſequences of their own conduct; and ſup- 
ported themſelves in this reſolution by de- 
riding the perſon, who, in charity, would 

have led them to their duty. 
Thus it appears how naturally the way of 
ridicule is employed by thoſe who deter- 
mine not to comply with the rules of rea- 
ſon and religion. They are ſollicitous to 
keep the evidence of moral truth from preſ- 
fing too. cloſely upon them: they would 
_ confound and obliterate, if they could, the 
differences of moral ſentiment : they would 
_ overlook, if poflible, the conſequences of mo- 
ral action: and nothing promiſes fo fair to 
fet them at eaſe, in theſe three reſpects, as 
do cultivate that turn of mind, which ob- 
ſcures 
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children laugh out, to keep up their of pris 
in the dark. 

Let me alledge the caſe in the text once 
more, to exemplify this remark. 

When our Lord reproved the Phariſees 
for their covetouſneſs, and admoniſhed them 
how impoſſible it was 70 ſerve God and mam- 
mon, the weight of this remonſtrance ſhould, 
in all reaſon, have engaged their ſerious at- 
tention : and then they would have ſeen 
how criminal their conduct was, in devouring 
widows houſes, while yet they pretended a a 
zeal for the houſe of God; and being led by 
the principles of their ſe& to admit a future 
exiſtence, it was natural for them, under 
this conviction, to expect the juſt vengeance 
of their crimes. 


But vice had made them i ingenious, and 


v4 raught them how to elude this dreadful con- 


cluſion. They repreſented to themſelves 
their reprover in a ridiculous light; proba- 
bly as one of thoſe moraliſts, who know 
nothing of the world, and outrage truth and 
| reaſon 
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reaſon in their cenſures of it: or, they af- 
fected to ſee him in this light, in order to 
break the force of his remonſtrance, and 
inſinuate to the by-ſtanders, that it merited 
no other confutation than that of neglect. 
They did, then, as vicious men are wont 
to do; they reſolved not to confider the con- 
ſequences of their own conduct; and ſup- 
ported themſelves in this reſolution by de- 
riding the perſon, who, in charity, would 
have led them to their due. 

Thus it appears how naturally the way of 
ridicule is employed by thoſe who deter- 
mine not to comply with the rules of rea- 
ſon and religion. They are ſollicitous to 
keep the evidence of moral truth from preſ- 
fing too. cloſely upon them: they would 
_ confound and obliterate, if they could, he 
differences of moral ſentiment : they would 
- overlook, if poſſible, the conſequences of mo- 
ral action: and nothing promiſes fo fair to 
fet them at eaſe, in theſe three reſpects, as 
to cultivate that turn of mind, which ob- 

ſcures 
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cures truth, hardens the heart, and ſtupi- 
fies the underſtanding. For ſuch is the pro- 


per effect of diſſolute mirth ; the mortal foe 
to reaſon, virtue, and to common prudence. 


J have ſhewn you this very clearly in the 
caſe of one vice, the vice of avarice; as 
exemplified by the Phariſees in the text. 
But, as I ſaid, every other vice is equally 
diſingenuous, and for the ſame reaſon. Tell 
the ambitious man, in the language of So- 
lomon, that by humility and the fear of the 
Lord, cometh honour ©; and he will loudly 
deride his inſtructor: or, tell the voluptu- 
ous man, in the language of St. Paul, that 
be, who liveth in pleaſure, is dead while be 


 tiveth*; and you may certainly —_— Be 


ſame treatment. 

It is not, that vague and general invectives 
againſt vice will always be thus received: 
but let the reproof, as that in the text, be 
preſſing and poignant, let it come home to 

e Prov. ii. 4. 

* 1 Tim. v. 6. 
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men's 14. and penetrate, by. its force 
and truth, the inmoſt foldings and re- 
ceſſes of conſcience, and fee if the 
man, who is. touched by your reproof, 
and yet will not be reclaimed by it; lee,, 
I ſay, if he be not carried, by a ſort of in- 
ſtint, to repel your charitable pains with 
ſcorn and mockery. Had Jeſus inftrufted the 
Phariſees to pray and faft often; or had he 
exhorted them, in general terms, to keep the 
law and to ſerve God; they had probably 
given him the hearing with much apparent 
compoſure : but when he ſpoke againſt ſerv- 
ing mammon, whom they idolized; and ſtill 
more, when he told theſe hypocritical world- 
lings, that their ſervice of mammon did not, 
and could not conſiſt with God's ſervice, to 
which they ſo much pretended ; then it was 
that they betook themſelves to their arms : 
they heared theſe things, and becauſe they 
were covetous, they derided their teacher. 

If this be a juſt picture of human nature, 
it may let us ſee how poor a talent that of 
ridicule is, both in its origin, and applica- 


0 tion. 
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tion. For, when employed in moral and 
religious matters, we may certainly pro- 
nounce of it, That it ſprings from vice, and 
means nothing elſe but the ſupport of it. 
Should not the ſcorner himſelf, then, reflect 
on what oy other man ſees, That his 
mirth implies guilt, and that he only laughs, 
'becauſe he dares not be ſerious ?” 

But Solomon has long ſince read the deſ- 
tiny of him, who would reprove men of this 
character. It will be to better purpoſe, there- 
fore, to warn the young and unexperienced 
againſt the contagion of vicious ſcorn ; by 
which many have been corrupted, on whom 
vice itſelf, in its own proper form, would 
have made no impreſſion. For the modeſty 
of virtue too eaſily concludes, that what is 
much ridiculed muſt, itſelf, . be ridiculous : 

and, when this concluſion is taken up, re- 
flection many times comes too late to correct 
the miſchiefs of it. Let thoſe, then, who 
have not yet ſeated themſelves in the chair of 
the ſcorner, conſider, that ridicule is but the 
laſt effort of baffled vice to keep itſelf in coun- 


8 Prov. 1 Ix. 8. 


tenance; 
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tenance ; that it betrays a corrupt turn of 


mind, and only ſerves to promote that cor- 


ruption. Let them underſtand, that this fa- 
culty is no argument of ſuperior ſenſe, rarely 
of ſuperior wit; and that it proves nothing 
but the profligacy, or the folly of him, who 
affects to be diſtinguiſhed by it. Let them, 
in a word, feflect, that virtue and reaſon 
love to be, and can afford to be, ſerious: 


but that vice and folly are undone, if they 


let go their favourite habit of ſcorn and de- 
riſion. 
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ECCLESIASTES v. 10. 


He that loveth filver, ſhall not be ſatisfied with 
luer. a 


F a preacher on theſe words ſhould ſet 

himſelf to declaim againſt ſilver, he 
would probably be but ill heared, and would 
certainly go beſide the meaning of his 
text. - 

SILVER (or gold) is only an inſtrument of 
exchange; a ſign of the price which things 
bear in the commerce of life. This inſtru- 

| ment 
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ment is of the moſt neceſſary uſe in ſbeictya 
Without it, there would be no convenienct 
of living, no ſupply of our mutual wants, 
no induſtry, no civility, I had almolt "dj 
no virtue, among nen. 
The author of the text was ay of this 
mind; fince, on many occafiotis, he makes 
wealth the reward of wiſdom, and poverty, 
of folly; and ſince he laboured all his life, 
and with ſuitable ſucceſs, to multiply gold 
and ſilver in his dominions, beyond the ex- 
ample of all former, and indeed ſucceeding, 
kings of the Jewiſh tate. 

The precious metals, then, (both for the 
reaſon of the thing, and the authority of Solo- 
mon) ſhall preſerve their luſtre unſullied, and 
their honours unimpaired by me. Poets and 
ſatiriſts have, indeed, execrated thoſe, who 
tore the entrails of the earth for them ; and, 
provoked by the general abuſe of them, 
have ſeemed willing that they ſhould be ſent 
back to their beds again. But ſober mora- 
liſts hold no ſuch language; and are content 


= 8 that 
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that they remain above ground, aud dine out 
in the face of the ſun. | 

Still (for I come now to the true mean- 


| ing of my'text) good and uſeful things may 


be OVER-RATED, or MISAPPLIED; and, in 


either way, may become hurtful to us. He, 
that, in the emphatic language of the preach- 
er, LOVETH filver, certainly offends in one 
of theſe ways, and probably in both : and, 
when he does ſo, it will be eaſy to make 
good the royal denunciation—that he ſhall 
not be SATISFIED With it. 

1. Now, wealth is ſurely over-rated, when, 
inſtead of regarding it only as the means of pro- 
curing a reaſonable enjoyment of our lives, we 
dote upon it for its own ſake, and make it the 
end, or chief object of our purſuits: when we 
ſacrifice, not only eaſe and leiſure, (which, 
though valuable things, are often well re- 
compenſed by the pleaſures of induſtry and 
activity), but health and life to it: when we 
grieve nalure*, to gratify this fantaſtic paſ- 

2 Queis humana ſibi doleat natura negatis. 

Hor. I. S. i. 75. 
ſion; 
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— 


ſion; and give up the ſocial pleaſures, the 
true pleaſures of humanity, for the ſordid 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing ourſelves poſſeſſed of an 
abundance, which we never mean to enjoy: 
above all, when we purchaſe wealth at the 
expence of our innocence; when we prefer 
it tO a good name, and a clear conſcience 
when we ſuffer it to interfere with our moſt 
important concerns, | thoſe of piety and re- 
ligion ; and when, for the ſake of it, we 
are contented to forego the nobleſt hopes, 
the ſupport and glory of our nature, the 
hopes of happineſs in a future ſtate. | 

When the falſe glitter of f/ver (of which 
the owner, as Solomon ſays, has, and pro- 
poſes to himſelf, no other good, but that of 
beholding it with his eyes*) impoſes upon 
us at this rate, how ſhould our reaſonable 
nature find any true or ſolid ſatigfaction 
in it! 5 | 

« But the mere act of acquiring and ac- 
cumulating wealth is, it will be ſaid, the 


d Eccl. v. II. 


0 4 miſer's 


— 
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miſer's pleaſure, of which himſelf, and no 
other, 1s the proper judge; and a certain 
confuſed notion of the uſes, to which it 
may ſerve, though he never actually puts 
it to any, is enough to juſtify his purſuit 
of it.” RE; Io 2 

Be it ſo, then: But is there no better 
pleaſure for him to aim at, and which he 
loſes by following this; and although @ 
man's ways, we are told, be right in his own 
eyes ©; yet, is there no difference in them, 
and do not ſome of them lead through much 
trouble to diſappointment and death? And 
is there not a preſumption, a certainty, that 
the way of the miſer is of this ſort? when 
his very name may admoniſh him of the 
light in which the common ſenſe of man- 
kind regards his purſuit of untaſted opu- 
lence; and when he finds, by experience, 
that his unnatural appetite for it is always 
eucreaſing, be the plenty never ſo great 
which is ſet before him. But, 


© Prov. xvi. 25. 


2. Wealth 
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2. Wealth may be MISAPPLIED, as well 
as over-rated, and generally is fo, in the 
moſt offenſive manner, by thoſe, who think. 
there are no pleaſures, which it cannot com- 
mand. For, although the miſer has the 
worſe name in the world, yet the ſpend- 
thrift (ſince a certain alliance, which has 
taken place between luxury and avarice) 
poſſibly deſerves our indignation more. 

But ye ſhall judge for yourſelves. Are 
not riches, let me aſk, ſadly miſapplied, 
when, after having been purſued and ſeized 
upon, with more than a miſer's fury, they 
are ſuddenly let go again, on all the wings 5 
of prodigality and folly ? which ſcatter their 
precious load, not on modeſt merit, or vir- 
tuous induſtry, or ſuffering innocence, but 
on the flatterers of pride, the retainers of 
pomp, the panders of pleaſure; in a word, 
on thoſe miſcreants, who imped theſe har- 


pies, and ſent them forth, for the annoy- 
ance of mankind. 


Prov. xxili. 5. 


And 
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And well are theſe ſpendthirfts repaid for 
their good ſervice. For this profuſion brings 
on more pains and penalties, than T am able 
to expreſs ; diſappointment, . regret, diſguſt, 
and infamy ; and not uncommonly, in the 
train of theſe, that tremendous ſpectre to a 
voluptuous man, Poverty: or, if the fource, 
which feeds this whirlpool of riotous ex- 
pence, be yet unexhauſted, and flow copi- 
ouſly, theſe waters have that baleful quality, 
that they inflame, inſtead of quenching, the 
drinker's thirſt, All his natural appetites 
grow nice and delicate ; and ten thouſand ar- 
tificial ones are created, and become more 
vexatious to him, than any that are of na- 
ture's, growth. The idolater of riches, the 
infatuated lover of fitver, now finds, that the 
power he ſerves, the miſtreſs he adores, 
yields him no other fruit of all his aſſiduity, 
but ſelf- abhorrence and diſtraction; the loſs 
of all virtuous feelings ; and numberleſs cla- 
morous deſires, which give him no truce of 
their importunity, and are incapable, by any 
gratification, of being quieted and aſſuaged. 

4 . 50 
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So true is the obſervation, that he, who 
loveth filver, ſhall not be ſatisfied with ſilver ! 
For, either the paſſion grows upon us, when 
the object is not enjoyed; or, if it be, a new 
force is given to it, and a legion of other 
paſſions, as impatient and unmanageable 
as the original one, ſtart up out of the en- 


joyment itſelf. 
I know the lovers of money are not ea- 
ſily made ſenſible of this fatal alternative. 


They think, that this, or that ſum, will 
fill * all their wiſhes, and make them as 


rich, and as happy, as they deſire to be. 
But they preſently feel their miſtake ; and 
yet rarely find out, that the way to content 
lies through ſelf-command, and that to have 
enough of any thing which this world af- 
fords, we muſt be careful not to graſp at too 
much of it, 


On the entrance into life, 3 and 


more generous motives uſually excite the 


Si hoc eſt explere, quod ſtatim profundas. | 
Cic. Phil. ii. 8, 
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better part of mankind to labour in thoſe pro- 
feſſions, that are accounted liberal. But, as 
they proceed in their courſe, intereſt, which 
was always one ſpur to their induſtry, in- 
fixes itſelf deeply into their minds, and ſti- 
mulates them more ſenſibly than any other, 
It can ſcarce be otherwiſe, conſidering the 
influence of example; the experience they 
have, or think they have, of the advantages, 
that attend encreaſing wealth; the faſhion 
of the times, which indulges, or, as we. 
eaſily perſuade ourſelves, requires refined, 
and therefore expenſive, pleaſures; and, above 
all, the ſelfiſhneſs of the human mind, 
which is, and, for wiſe reaſons, was in- 
tended to be a Thy ein g of action 
in us. 

Thus there are "II adventitious, ſhall 
we call them? or natural inclinations, which. 
prompt us to the purſuit of riches; and I 
would not be ſo rigid, as to inſiſt on, the 
total ſuppreſſion of them. 

Let then the fortune, or the honour (for 
both are included in the magical word ve 

which 
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which eminent worth may propoſe to itſelf, 
be among the inducements which, erect the 
hopes, and, quicken, the application, of 2 
virtuous man. But let him know withal 
(and I am in no pain for the effect, which, this 
premature knowledge may have upon him) 
that the application, and not the object, is 
that in which he will find his account; juſt 
as the purſuit, and not the game, is the true 
reward of the chace. He who thinks other- 
wiſe, and reckons that affluence is content, 
or grandeur, happineſs, will have leiſure, 
if he attain to either, to rectify his opinion, 
and to ſee that he had made a very falſe eſti- 
mate of human life. 

And; now, having thus far —_— 
on my text, I wull take leave, for once, to 
ſtep beyond it, and ſhew you, in few words 
(for many cannot be neceſſary on, ſo plain 
a ſubjet) where and how ae: ar 
be found. 

In the abundance of five, it does not, 
and cannot lie; nor yet in a cynical con- 
tempt of it: but, in few and moderate de- 


ſires; 


fires; in a correct taſte of life, which con- 
ſults nature more than fancy in the choice of 
its pleaſures ; in rejecting imaginary wants, 
and keeping a ſtrict hand on thoſe that are 
real; in a ſober uſe of what we poſſeſs, and 
no further concern about more than what 
may engage us, by honeſt means, to acquire 
it; in conſidering who, and what we are; 
that we are creatures of a day, to whom long 
deſires and immeaſurable projects are very ill 
ſuited ; that we are reaſonable creatures, 
- who ſhould make a wide difference between 
what ſeems to be, and what is important; 
that we are accountable creatures, and ſhould 
be more concerned to make a right uſe of 
what we poſſeſs, than to enlarge our poſſeſ- 
ſions; that, above all, we are Chriſtians, 
who are expected to ſit looſe: to a tranſitory 
world, to extend our hopes to another life, 
and to qualify ourſelves for it. 
In this way, and with theſe reflections, 
we ſhall ſee things in a true light, and ſhall 


t Quid ſumus, et quidnam victuri gignimur. Perſius. 
either 
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either not deſire abundant wealth, or ſhall 
underſtand its true value. The ſtricteſt mo- 
rality, and even our divine religion, lays no 
obligation upon us to profeſs poverty. We 
are even required to be induſtrious in our 
ſeveral callings and ſtations, and are, of 
courſe, allowed to reap the fruits, whatever 
they be, of an honeſt induſtry. Vet it de- 
ſerves our conſideration, that wealth is al- 
ways a ſnare, and therefore too often a curſe ; 
that, if virtuouſly obtained, it affords but a 
moderate ſatisfaction at beſt ; and that, if we 
WILL be rich, that is, reſolve by any means, 
and at all events, to be ſo, we pierce our- 
ſelves through with many ſorrows s; that it 
even requires more virtue to. manage, as we 
ought, a great eſtate, than to acquire it, 
in the moſt reputable manner; that affluent, 
and, ſtill more, enormous wealth ſecularizes 
the heart of a Chriſtian too much, indiſ- 
poſes him for the offices of piety, and too 
often (though it may ſeem ſtrange) for thoſe 


£ 1 Tim. vi. 9. 


of 
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of humanity; that it inſpires a ſufficiency 
and ſel-dependance, which was: not deſigned 


for mortal man; an impatience of comply- 
2ng with the rules of reaſon, and the com- 


mands of religion; a forgetfulneſs of our 
bigheſt duties, or an — — to 
obſerve them. - c 

In a word, when we have a all the 
; nee which à flowing proſperity 
brings with it, it will be our wiſdom to 
remember, that its diſadvantages are alſo 
great >; greater than ſurely we are aware of, 
H it be true, as our Lord himſelf aſſures us 
it is; that a rich man ſhall e n enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven, 
- Yet, with God (our gracious _—_ adds) 
all things are poſſible. I return, therefore, to 
the doctrine with which I ſet out, and con- 
clude:; that riches are not evil in themſelves ; 
that the moderate defire of them is not un- 


| „ Ardua res hz& eſt, opibus non tradere mores, | 
Et cùm tot Croeſos viceris, eſſe Numam. 
Martial, x1. vi. 


, i Matth, xix. 23. 


3 


lawful ; 
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lawful; that a right uſe of them is even 
meritorious. But then you will reflect on 
what the nature of things, as well as the 
voice of Solomon, loudly dechares, that he, 
who leveth filver, ſhall not be ſatisfied with 
filver ; that the capacity of the human mind 
is not filled with at; that, if we purſue it 
with ardour, and make it the fole or the 
chief obje& of our purſuit, it never did, and 
never can yield a true and permanent ſatis- 
faction; that, if riches encreaſe, it is our in- 
tereſt, as well as duty, not to ſet our hearts 
upon them k; and that, finally, we are ſo to 
employ the riches, we any of us have, with 
temperance and ſobriety, with mercy and 
charity, as to make ourſelves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteouſneſs (of the mammon, 
which uſually deſerves to be fo called) that, 
when we fail (when our lives come, as they 
ſoon will do, to an end) they may receive us 
into everlaſting habitations . 


pf. Kii. 10. 
Luke xvi. . 
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1 Cor. vi. 20. 


0 
7 legion glorify God in your body, and in you 
a which are God's. 
r 
"HE words, as the expreſſion ſhews, 
are an inference from the preceding a 
part of the Apoſtle's diſcourſe. The occa- 0 


ſion Was this. He had been reaſoning, to- 
wards the cloſe of this chapter, againſt for- 
op nication, or the vice of impurity ; to which 
the Gentiles, in their unbelieving ſtate, had 
been notoriouſly addicted; and for which 
the Corinthians (to whom he writes) were 
even, among the Gentiles themſelves, branded 
to a proverb. 

The topics, he chiefly in upon, are 
taken, not from nature, but the principles 
of our holy religion, from the right and pro- 
perty, which God hath 1 in Chriſtians. By 


virtue 
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virtue of their profeſſion, their bodies and 
ſouls are appropriated to him. TRRRE“ 
FORE, ſays he, glorify God in your body, and | 
in your ſpirit, which are God's. 

To apprehend all the force of this con- 
cluſion, it will be proper to look back to 
the arguments themſelves; to conſider diſ- 
tinctly the ſubſtance of them, and the man- 
ner in which they are conducted. 

This double attention will give us cauſe to 
admire, not the logick only, but the addreſs, 
of the learned Apoſtle. I ſay, the addreſs ; 
which the occaſion required: for, notwith- 
ſtanding that no fin is more oppolite to our 
holy religion, and that therefore St. Paul, in 
his epiſtles to the Gentile converts, gives it no 
quarter, yet, as became the wiſdom and fanc- 
tity of his character, he forgets not of what, 
and to whom, he writes. 

The vice itſelf is of no eaſy reprehen- 
fion : not, for want of arguments againſt it, 
which are innumerable and irreſiſtible ; but 
from the reverence which is due to one's ſelf 
and others. An Apoſtle, eſpecially, was 
to reſpe& his own dignity. He was, beſides, 

1 neither 


” 
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neither to offend the innocent, nor the guilty, 
Unhappily, theſe laſt, who needed his plain- 
eſt reproof, had more than the delicacy, of 
innocence about them, and were, of all men, 
the readieſt to take offence. For ſo it is, the 
licentious of all times have ſeared con- 
ſciences, and tender apprehenſions. It alarms 
them to hear what they have no ſcruple to 
commit. 

. The perſons addreſſed were, eſpecially, 
to be. conſidered. Theſe - were Corin- 
thians : that is, a rich commercial people, 
voluptuous and diſſolute. They were, be- 
fides, wits and reaſoners, rhetoricians and 
philoſophers ; for under theſe characters 
they are repreſented to us. And all 
theſe characters required the Apoſtle's atten- 
tion. As a people addicted to pleaſure, and 
ſupported in the habits of it by abounding 
wealth, they were to be awakened out of 
their lethargy, by an earneſt and vehement 
expoſtulation : as pretending to be expert in 
the arts of reaſoning, they were to be con- 


vinced by ſtrict argument: and, as men of 
4 quick 


ima 
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quick rhetorical fancies, a reaſoner would 
find his account in preſenting his argument 
to them through ſome apt and lively image. 

Let us ſee, then, how the Apoſtle ac- 
quits himſelf in theſe nice circumſtances. 
After obſerving that the fin he had warn- 
ed the Corinthians to avoid, was a fin againſt 
their own body ; that is, was an abuſe and 
defilement of it, he proceeds, What ! 
« know ye not that your body is the temple gf. 
« the Holy Ghoft, which is in you, which ye 
*« have of God? And ye are not your own; 
« for ye are bought with a price; therefore, 
« glorify God in your body, and in Your ſpirit, 
% which are God's.” 
The addreſs, we ſec, is poignant ; the 


ö reaſoning, cloſe; and the expreſſion, ora- 
torical. The vehemence of his manner could 

5 not but take their attention : his argumen- 
ih tation, as being founded on Chriſtian prin- 
0 ciples and ideas, muſt be concluſive to the 
N 


perſons addreſſed; and, as conveyed in re- 
mote and decent figures, the delicacy of their 


imaginations is reſpected by it. 
5 The 
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The W's deſerves to be opened and ex- 
plained at large. Such an explanation, will 
be the beſt diſcourſe I can frame on this 
ſubje. 0 
I. Firſt, then, the Apoſtle aſks, What! 
know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Haly (rhoft ? — This queſtion refers to that 
great Chriſtian principle, that we live in the 
communion of the Holy Gho/i* ; not, in the 
ſenſe 1 in which we all live and move and Dave 
our being i in God; but in a ſpecial and more 
exalted ſenſe; the goſpel teaching, that 
Ged hath given to us Chriftrans the Holy Spirit b, 
to be with us, and in us; to punify. 4 | 
comfort us : that we are baplixed by this Pi. 
rite, ſanctified, ſealed * ii to the day of re- 
demption®. 

Now this being the . the body « of a 
Chriſtian, which the Holy Ghoſt inhabits 
and ſanctifies by his preſence, | is no longer, 


oo» ol 


5 1 Theft. iv. 8. 
c Acts xi. 16. 
0 Eph. 1. 13. ; 
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to be conſidered as a worthleſs fabrick, to be 
put to ſordid uſes, but as the receptacle of 
God's ſpirit, as the place of his reſidence; in 
a word, as his TEMPLE and ſanctuary. 
The figure, you ſee, preſents an idea the 
moſt auguſt and venerable. It carried this 
impreſſion with it both to the Gentile and 
Jewiſh Chriſtians, It did fo to the Gentiles, 
whoſe ſuperſtitious reverence for their idol- 
temples is well known; and though many 
an abominable rite was done in them, yet 
the nature of the deity, occupying this tem- 
ple, which was the Holy Ghoſt, put an in- 
finite difference between him and their im- 
pure deities, the impureſt of which had en- 
groſſed the Corinthian worſhip. So that this 
contraſt of the object could not but raiſe 
their ideas, and impreſs the reverence, which 
the Apoſtle would excite in them for ſuch a 
temple, with full effect on their minds *, 


© Tt was the eaſier to do this, as the Heathens had 
their Minerva and Diana, as well as groſſer deities; 
and their veſtal virgins too; though, I doubt, in læſs nym- 
bers than the ſhamelels votaries of the Corinthian Venus. 
| See STRABo L. viii. p. 378. Par. 1620. 
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And then to Jews, the alluſion muſt be 


ſingularly ſtriking: for their ſupreme pride 
and boaſt was, the temple at Jeruſalem, be 
tabernacle of the maſt high, dwelling between 
the cherubims, and the place of the habitation | 
of God's glory f.. 
To both Jew and Gentile, the notion of 
a temple implied theſe two things, 1. That 
the divinity was in a more eſpecial manner 
preſent in it: and, 2. That it was a place 
peculiarly ſet apart for his ſervice, Whence 
the effect of this repreſentation would be, 
That the body, having the Holy Spirit 
lodged within it, was to be kept pure and 
clean for this cæleſtial inhabitant : and, as 
being dedicated to his own uſe, it was not 
to be prophaned by any indecencies, much 
leſs by a groſs fin, which is, emphatically, 
a fin againſt the body, and by heathens them- 
ſelves accounted a pollution 8 of 1 it. ; 


4 


f Pf. xlvi. 4.—lIxxx. 1,—xxvi. 8. 

£ Nullis POLLUITUR caſta domus ſtupris. Hon. 

ware caſtum amiſit POLLUTO cok POR florem. 
Fe EY CaTuUL, 


Further ; ; 
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Further ; the Apoſtle does not leave the 
Corinthians to collect all this from the image 
preſented to them, but aflerts it expreſsly ; | 
What ! know ye not, that your body is the 
temple of” the Holy Ghoſt, WHICH Is IN vo: 
Implying, that what they would naturally 
infer from their idea of a temple, was true, 
in fact, that the Holy Ghoſt was in them; 
that his actual occupancy and poſſeſſion of 
their bodies appropriated the uſe of them to 
himſelf, and excluded all ſordid practices in 
them, as prophane and 8ACRILEG1OUs. Nay, 
he further adds; anD wire [Holy Ghoſt] 
YE HAVE OF GOD: aye have received this 
adorable ſpirit, which is in you, from 
God himſelf; and ſo are obliged to en- 
tertain this heavenly gueſt with all ſanctity 
and reverence; not only for his own ſake, 
and for the honour he does you in dwelling 

in you, but for his ſake who ſent him, and 
from whoſe hands ye have received him. 

This firſt argument, then, againſt the fin 

of uncleanneſs, diveſted of 1 its figure, ſtands 
thus. In conſequence of your Chriſtian pro- 
feſſion, 
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And then to Jews, the alluſion muſt be 


ſingularly ſtriking: for their ſupreme pride 
and boaſt was, the temple at Jeruſalem, zhe 
tabernacle of the moſt high, dwelling between 
the cherubims, and the place of the habitation | 
of God's glory. 

To both Jew and Gentile, the notion of 
a temple implied theſe two things, 1. That 
the divinity was in a more eſpecial manner 
preſent in it: and, 2. That it was a place 
peculiarly ſet apart for his ſervice, Whence 
the effe of this repreſentation would be, 
That the body, having the Holy Spirit 
lodged within it, was to be kept pure and 
clean for this cæleſtial inhabitant : and, as 
being dedicated to his own uſe, it was not 
to be prophaned by any indecencies, much 
Icfs by a groſs fin, which 1 is, emphatically, 
a fin againſt the body, and by heathens them- 
ſelves accounted a pollution i of 1 it. 5 


( 


f Pf. xlvi. 4 —lxxx. 1.—xxvi. 8. 

* Nullis POLLUITUR caſta domus ſtupris. Hor, 
Cum c:ſtum amiſit POLLUTO CORPORE florem. | 
| | CarTuL, 


E urther ; 
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Further; the Apoſtle does not leave the 


Corinthians to collect all this from the image 
preſented to them, but aſſerts it expreſsly: 
What ! know ye not, that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghoſt, WHICH Is IN vou: 
Implying, that what they would naturally 
infer from their idea of a temple, was true, 
in fat, that the Holy Ghoſt was in them; 
that his actual occupancy and poſſeſſion of 
their bodies appropriated the uſe of them to 
himſelf, and excluded all ſordid practices in 
them, as prophane and sAcnILEo1ovs. Nay, 
he further adds; anD wren [Holy Ghoſt] 
YE HAVE or GOD: «ye have received this 
adorable ſpirit, which is in you, from 
God himſelf; and fo are obliged to en- 
tertain this heavenly gueſt with all ſanity 
and reverence ; not only for his own ſake, 
and for the honour he does you in dwelling 
in you, but for his ſ.ke who ſent him, and 
from whoſe hands ye have received him. 
This firſt argument, then, againſt the fin 
of uncleanneſs, diveſted of 1 its figure, ſtands 
ä thus. In conſequence of your Chriſtian pro- 


feſſion, 
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feſſion, ye muſt acknowledge, that the Holy 


Spirit is given to inform and conſecrate your 
mortal bodies; that he is actually within 
vou; and that he dwells and operates there, 
by the gracious appointment and commiſſion 
of God. Ye are therefore to conſider your 
body as the place of his more eſpecial ha- 
bitation ; and as ſuch, are bound to preſerve 


it in Falk purity, as the nature of ſo ſacred a 
preſence demands, 


* 


This is the clear, obvious, and concluſive 
argument; liable to no objection, or even 
cavil, from a profeſſor of Chriſtianity. The 
figure of a temple is only employed to raiſe 
our apprehenſions, and to convey the con- 
cluſion with more force and energy to our 
minds. But now, : 
II. The Apoſtle proceeds to another and 
diſtin conſideration, and ſhews that the 
Holy Ghoſt is not only the actual occupier 
and paſſeſſor of the body of Chriſtians, whom 
the Almighty had, as it were, forced upon 
them, and by his ſovereign authority enjoin- 
ed them to receive, but that he was the true 


. and 
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and rightful pRoyRIETOR of it. YE ARE 
NOT YOUR OWN, continues the Apoſtle; not 
merely, as God hath, by his ſpirit, taken 
“ poſſeflion of you, and ſealed you up, as 
his own proper goods *;” but as he hath. 
redeemed and purchaſed you, as he hath 
done that, by which the property ye might 
before ſeem to have in your bodies, is actu- 
ally made over and conſigned to him. For 
YE ARE BOUGHT WITH A PRICE. 

The expreſſion is, again, figurative; and 
refers to the notions and uſages that obtained 
among the heathens, the Greeks eſpecially, 
in regard to perſonal ſlavery. As paſſionate 
admirers, as they were, of liberty, every 
government, even the moſt republican, 
abounded in ſlaves; every family had its 
| ſhare of them. The purchaſe of them, as 
of brute beaſts, was a conſiderable part of 
their traffick. Men and women were bought 
and fold publicly in their markets: the 
| wealth of ſtates and of individuals, in great 
meaſure, conſiſted in them. Thus was hu- 


b Dr. Whitby on the place. 
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man nature degraded by the Heathen, and I 


wiſh it might be faid, by heathens only. 
But my preſent concern js with them. It 


is too fad a truth that human creatures ſold 
themſelves, or were ſold by their mafters, 
to be employed in the baſeſt fervices, even 


| thoſe of luxury and of luſt. This infamous 


practice was common through all Greece, 
but was more eſpecially a chief branch of the 
Corinthian commerce. Their city was the 
head - quarters of proſtitution, and the great 
market for the ſupply of it. ä 

Now to this practice the Apaſtle alludes, 
but in ſuch a manner as implies the ſevereſt 
reproof of it; His remonſtrance is to this 
effect. « Ye Corinthians, in your former 


<6 pagan ftate, made no ſcruple to conſider. 


& your flaves as your own abſolute property. 
„ Your pretence was, that ye Had bought 
them with a price; that is, with a piece 
4 of money, which could be no equivalent | 
« for the natural ineſtimable liberty and dig- 
« nity of a fellow creature; ; yet ye claimed 


5 to yourſelves their entire, unreſerved ſer- 
vice; 
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'« vice; and often condemned them to the 
« yileſt and moſt ignominious. 

„To turn now, ſays the Apoſtle; dom 
* theſe horrors to a fairer ſcene; for I take 
e advantage only of your ideas in this mat- 
«© ter, to lead you to juſt notions of your 
« preſent Chriſtian condition. God, the 
“ ſole rightful proprietor of the perſons of 
men, left you in the ſtate of nature, to 
« the enjoyment of your own liberty, with 
no other reſtraint upon it than what was 
„ neceſſary to preſerve ſo great a bleſſing, 
the reſtraint of reaſon. Now, indeed, but 
« ſtill for your own. infinite benefit, he 
« claims a ſtricter property in you, and de- 
„ mands your more peculiar ſervice. He 
« firſt made you men, but now Chriſtians. ' 
Still he condeſcends to proceed with you 
in your own way, and according to your 
* own ideas of right and juſtice. - He has 
& bought you with a. price: but, merciful 
% heaven, with what price? With that, 
„ which exceeds all value and eſtimation, 


« with 
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« with the BLOOD of his only begotten Son? 
ce the leaſt drop of which is of more virtue 
< than all your hecatombs, and more pre- 
e Cious than the treaſures of the Faſt: 
« And for what was this price paid? Not 
&« to enſlave, much leſs to infult and cor- 
« rupt you (as ye wickedly ſerved one ano- 
& ther), but to redeem you into the glorious 
C iberty of the ſons of God: It was, to re- 
e ſtore you from death to life, from ſervi- 
« tude to freedom, from corruption to ho- 
e lineſs, to make to himſelf a peculiar people, 
e zealous of good works. Say, then, Is this 
e ranſom an equivalent for the purchaſe of 
« you? And is the end for which ye are 
“ purchaſed, fuch as ye dare complain of, 
& or have reaſon to refuſe? Henceforth, 
“then, ye are not your own: the property of 
« your ſouls and bodies is freely, juſtly, equi- 
« tably, with immenſe benefit to yourſelves, 
e and unfpeakable mercy on the part of the 
« purchaſer, transferred to God. Your 
« whole and beſt ſervice is due to him, of 
c ſtrict right: what he demands of you is 
66 to 
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&« to ſerve him in all virtue and godlineſs 
of living, and particularly to reſpect 
& and reverence yourſelves; in a word, 
« not to pollute yourſelves with forbidden 
e luſts. In this way ye are required to ſerve 
„% your new lord and maſter, who has the 
« goodneſs to regard ſuch ſervice, as an ho- 
„ nour and glory to himſelf. Therefore, 
do your part inviolably and conſcienti- 
« ouſly,” Glorify God in your body, and in 
« your ſpirit, which are Gods,” 

This is the Apoſtle's idea, when drawn 
out and explained at large. The reafoning 
is deciſive, as in the former caſe: and the 
expreſſion admirably adapted to the circum- 
ſtances of the perſons addrefled. In plain 
words, the argument is this. God has pro- 
vided, by the ſacrifice of the death of Chriſt, | 
for your redemption from all miquity, both 
the ſervice, and the wages of it. By your 
profeſſion. of Chriſtianity, and free accep- 
tance of this ineſtimable benefit, freely of- 
fered to you, ye are become in a more ef- 
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pecial manner, his ſervants: ye are bound, 
therefore, by every motive of duty and ſelf- 
intereſt to preſerve yourſelves in all that 
purity of mind and body, which his laws 
require of you; and for the ſake of which 
ye were taken into this nearer relation to 
himſelf. The figure of being bought with 
a price, was at once the moſt natural cover 
of this reaſoning, as addreſſed to the Co- 
rinthian Chriſtians; and the moſt poignant 


reproof of their country's inhuman practice 


of trafficking in the bodies and ſouls of men. 

The force both of the figure and the 
reaſoning is apparently much weakened by 
this minute comment upon the Apoſtle's 
words, which yet ſeemed neceſſary to make 
them underſtood. 


Jo draw to a point, then, the ſubſtance af | 


what has been ſaid, and to conclude. 


The vice which the Apoſtle had been ar- | 


guing againſt, is condemned by natural 
reaſon, But Chriſtians are bound by ad- 


ditional and peculiar conſiderations to abſtain 


from 
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from it. Y#, ſays the Apoſtle, Ann 
THE TEMPLES or THE HOLY GHos8T. To 
defile yourſelves with the fins of un- 
cleanneſs is, then, to deſecrate thoſe bo- 
dies which the Holy Ghoſt ſanctifies by 
his preſence. It is, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of ſcripture, 70 grieve the holy ſpirit, 
and to do deſpite to the ſpirit of grace. 
It is like, nay it is infinitely worſe, than 
polluting the ſanctuary: an abomination, 
which nature itſelf teaches all men to avoid 
and execrate. It is, in the higheſt ſenſe of 
the words, PROPITANENESS, IMPIETY, sA- 
CRILEGE, 

Again; YE ARE BOUGHT WITH A 
PRICE: ye are not your own, but God's; 
having been ranſomed by him, your ſouls 
and bodies, when both were loft, through 
the death of his ſon: a price, of fo im- 
menſe, ſo ineſtimable a value, that worlds 
are not equal to it. To difpoſe of your- 
ſclves,, then, in a way which he forbids 
and abhors; to corrupt by your impuri- 


2 | ties 
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ties that which belongs to God, which is 
his right and property ; to ſerve your luſts, 
when ye are redeemed at ſuch a om to 
ſerve God only, through Jeſus Chriſt ; 

an outrage which we poorly expreſs, wh 
language affords no other names for it, 
than thoſe of INGRATITUDE, INFIDELITY, 


INJUSTICE: 
Whatever excuſes a poor * might 


alledge to palliate this ſin, we Chriſtians 
have none to offer. He, who knew not 
God, might be led by his pride, by his 
paſſions, and even by his religion, to con- 
clude (as the idolatrous Corinthians ſeem 
to have done) that his own body was for for- 
nication; or, at moſt, that he was 'only 
accountable to his own foul (if his phi- 
loſophy would give him leave to think 
he had one) for the miſuſe of it. But 
this language is now out of date. The 
ſouls and bodies of us Chriſtians are not 
our's, but the Lord's: they are occupied 


by his ſpirit, and appropriated to his ſer- 
| vice, 
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vice. The concluſion follows, and can- 
not be inforced in ſtronger terms than thoſe... 
of the text: THEREFORE GLORIFY GOD IN 


von BODY AND IN YOUR SPIRIT, WHICH 
ARE GoD's, 


„ F Wks S E R- 


e. 


S E R M ON XIV. 


Preached March 13, 1774. 


Jon xxiii. 26. 


Thou toriteft bitter things againſt me, and 
makeſt me to 2 eſs the miquities of my 
youth. 


HIS is one of the complaints which 

Job makes in his expoſtulations with 
the Almighty. He thought it hard mea- 
ſure that he ſhould ſuffer, now in his riper 
years, for the iniquities of his youth. He 
could charge himſelf with no other; and 
therefore he * that theſe had been 


a + ©. _ 


forgotten. 
Job 1s all along repreſented as an eminent- 
ly virtuous perſon ; ſo that the iniquities of 


| his 
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his youth might not have been numerous or 
conſiderable: otherwiſe, he would not have 
thought it ſtrange, that he was made 10 
poſſeſs his fins, long after they had been com- 
mitted. Our experience is, in this reſpect, 
ſo conſtant and uniform, that there is no 
room for ſurprize or expoſtulation. All 
thoſe who have paſſed their youth in ſin and 
folly, may with reaſon expreſs a very ſtrong 
reſentment againſt themſelves; but have no 
ground of complaint againſt God, when 
they cry out, in the anguiſh of their 
ſouls: Thou 1writeſt bitter things againſt me, 
and makeſi me to poſſeſs the inuquittes of my 
youth. 

The words are peculiarly ſtrong and ener- 
getic; and may be conſidered diſtinctly 
from the caſe of Job, as expreſſing this 
general propoſition; That, in the order 
of things, an ill -· ſpent youth derives many 
laſting evils on the ſubſequent periods of 
life.“ An alarming truth! which cannot 
be too much conſidered, and ſhould eſpe- 


Q 3 _ cally 
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cially be ſet before the young and unexpe- 
rienced, in the ſtrongeſt light. 

The fins of youth, as diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of riper years, are chiefly ſuch as are 
occaſioned by an immoderate, or an irregu- 
lar purſuit of pleaſure ; into which we are 
too eaſily carried in that careleſs part of life; 
and the ill effects of which are rarely ap- 
prehended by us, till they are ſeverely felt. 

Now, it may be ſaid of us, that we are 
made to possEss theſe ſins, When we 


continue under the conflant ſenſe and unrepent- 


ed guilt of ibem! When we labour under 
tyrannous habits, which they have produced: 


And, „when we groan under affiiftions of 


various kinds, which they have entailed 
upon us.” Han ” 


In theſe three reſpects, I mean to ſhew 


how bitter thoſe things are, which God wri- 
zeth, that is, decreeeth in his juſtice, againf 
the iniquities of our youth. 

I. The. fiſt, and bittereſt effect of this in- 


na in vicious n is the guilt and 
con- 
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conſequent remorſe of conſcience, we derive 
from it. 

When the young mind has been tinctured 
in any degree with the principles of modeſty 
and virtue, it is with reluctance and much 
apprehenſion, that it firſt ventures on the 
tranſgreſſion of known duty. But the vi- 
vacity and thoughtleſs gaiety of that early 
ſeaſon, encouraged by the hopes of new 
pleaſure, and ſollicited, as it commonly 
happens, by ill examples, is at length tempt- 
ed to make the fatal experiment; by which 
guilt is contracted, and the ſting. of guilt 
firſt known. The ingenuous mind reflects 
with ſhame and compunction on this miſ- 
carriage: but the paſſion revives ; the temp- 
tation returns, and prevails a ſecond time, 
and a third ; ſtill with growing guilt, but 
unhappily with ſomething leſs horror; yet 
cnough to admonith the offender of his fault, 
and to embitter his enjoyments. 

As no inſtant miſchief, perhaps, is felt 
from this indulgence, but the pain of re- 
morſe, he, by degrees, imputes this effect 
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to an over-timorous apprehenſion, to his too 
delicate ſelf-eſteem, or to the prejudice of edu- 
cation. He next confirms himſelf in theſe 
ſentiments, by obſerying the practice of the 
world, by liſtening to the libertine talk of 
his companions, and by forming, perhaps, 

a ſort of ſyſtem to himſelf, by which he 


pretends to vindicate his own conduct: till, 


at length, his ſhame and his fears ſubſide ; 


he grows intrepid in vice, and riots in all 
the intemperance to which youth invites, 
and high ſpirits tranſport him. | 

In this delirious ſtate he continues for 
ſome time. But preſently the ſcene changes, 
Although the habit continue, the enjoyment 
is not the ſame ; the keenneſs of appetite 
abates, and the cares of life ſucceed to this 
run of pleaſure, * | 

But neither the cares nor the pleaſures of 
life can now keep him from reflection. He 
cannot help giving way, at times, to a ſe- 
rious turn of thought; and ſome unwel- 
come event or other will ſtrike in to pro- 


him 
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him grave; or a fit of ane ſinks his ſpi- 
rits; or it may be ſufficient, that the com- 
panions of his idle hours are withdrawn, and 
that he is left to himſelf in longer intervals 
than he would chuſe, of ſolitude and re- 
collection. | 
By ſome or other of theſe means cox- 
SCIENCE revives in him, aud with a quick 
reſentment of the outrage ſhe has ſuffered, 
Attempts to ſuppreſs her indignant re- 
proaches, are no longer effectual: ſhe will 
be heared; and her voice carries terror and 
conſternation with it. 
„She upbraids him, firſt, with his loſs 
of virtue, and of that which died with it, 
her own favour and approbation. She then 
ſets before him the indignity of having re- 
nounced all ſelf- command, and of having 
ſerved ingloriouſly under every idle, every 
ſordid appetite, She next riſes · in her remon- 
ſtrance; repreſents to him the baſeneſs of 
having attempted unſuſpecting innocence; 
the cruelty of having alarmed, perhaps de- 
ſtroyed, the honour of deſerving families; 
the 
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the fraud, the perfidy, the perjury, he has 


poſſibly committed in carrying on his 1 ini- 
quitous purpoſes. The miſchiefs he has 


done to others are perhaps not to be repaired; 
and his own perſonal crimes remain to be 
accounted for; and, if at all, can only be 
expiated by the bittereſt repentance. And 
what then, concludes this ſevere monitor in 
the awful words of the Apoſtle, What fruit 
had ye then in thoſe things whereof ye are now 
aſhamed ? fer the end of thoſe things is death . 
Suppoſe now this remonſtrance to take 
effect, and that the ſinner is at length (for 
what I have here repreſented in few words, 
takes much time in doing; but ſuppoſe, 
I fay, that the ſinner is at length) wrought 
upon by this remonſtance to entertain ſome 
ſerious thoughts, of amendment, ſtill the 
conſciouſneſs of his ill deſert will attend him 
through every ſtage of life, and corrupt the 
fincerity of all his enjoyments ; while he 
knows not what will be the iſſue of his 
crimes, or r whether, indeed, he ſhall ever 
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be able truly and and effectually to repent of 
them. For we cannot get quit of our ſins, 
the moment we reſolve to do ſo: But, as I 
propoſed to ſhew, | Ws: 
II. In the ſecond place, we are ſtill made 
to poſſeſs the iniquities of our youth, while 
we labour under any remains of thoſe tyrannous 
habits, which they have produced in us. 

There is ſcarce an object of greater com- 
paſſion, than the man who is duly ſenſible 
of his paſt miſconduct, earneſtly repents of 
it, and ſtrives to reform it, but yet is con- 
tinually drawn back into his former miſcar- 
riages, by the very habit of having ſo fre- 
quently fallen into them. Such a man's 
life is a perpetual ſcene of contradiction ; a 
diſcordant mixture of good reſolutions, and 
weak performances; of virtuous purpoles, 
and ſhameful relapſes ; in a word, of fin and 
ſorrow. And, were he only to conſult his 
preſent eaſe, an uninterrupted courſe of vice 
might almoſt ſeem preferable to this inter- 
mitting ſtate of virtue. But the miſery of 
this condition comes from himſelf, and muſt 
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be endured, for the ſake of avoiding, if it 
may be, one that is much worſe, In the 
mean time he feels moſt ſenſibly what it is 
to poſſeſs the iniquities of his youth. The 


temptation, perhaps, to perſevere in them, 


is not great; he condemns, and laments his 
own weakneſs. Still the habit prevails, and 
his repentance, though conſtantly renewed, 
is unable to diſengage him from the power 
of 1t. 3 F 
Thus he ſtruggles with himſelf, perhaps 
for many years, perhaps for a great part 
of his life; and in all that time is diſtracted 
by the very inconſiſtency of his own con- 
duct, and tortured by the bittereſt pains of 
compunction and ſelf- abhorrence. 

But let it be ſuppoed, that the grace of 
God at length prevails over the tyranny of 
his inveterate habits; that his repentance is 
efficacious, and his virtue eſtabliſhed. Vet 
the memory of his former weakneſs fills 
him with fears and apprehenſions: he finds 
his mind weakened, as well as polluted, by 
his paſt ſins; he has to ſtrive. againſt the 


returning 
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returning influence of them; and thus, when 
penitence and tears have waſhed away his 
guilt, he ftill thinks himſelf inſecure, and 
trembles at the poſſible danger of being in- 
volved again in it. | 

Add to all this, the compunction whick 
fuch a man feels, when he is obliged to 
diſcountenance in others, perhaps, by his 
Ration, to puniſh thoſe crimes in which he 
had ſo long and fo freely indulged himſelf: 
and how uneaſy the very diſcharge of His 
dyty is thus rendered to him. 

To fay all upon this head: his acquired 
| Habits, if not corrected in due time, may 
puſh him into crimes the moſt atrocious and 
ſhocking ; and, if ſubdued at length, will 
agitate his mind with long diſſatisfaction and 
diſquiet. Repentance, if. it comes at all, 

will come late ; and will never reinſtate him 


fully in the ſerenity and compoſure of his 
loſt innocence. But, 


HE. Laſtly, when all this is done (and 
more to do 1s not. in our power) we may {till 
poſſeſs the iniquities of our youth, in ano- 

ther 
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ther ſenſe, I mean, when we groan under 
the temporal affiiftions of many kinds, which 
they entail upon us. 
So cloſe do theſe fad poſſe Mons cleave to 
us, and ſo difficult it is, contrary to what 
| we obſerve of all other poſſeſſions, to diveſt 
_ ourſelves of them! 
When PLEASURE firſt ſpread its "Wn for 
the young voluptuary, how little did he ſuſ- 
pect the malignity of its nature, and that 
under ſo enchanting an appearance, it was 
preparing for him pains and diſeaſes, de- 
clining health, an early old-age, perhaps po- 
verty, infamy, and irreparable ruin? Vet 
ſome, or all of theſe calamities may oppreſs 
him, when the pleaſure is renounced, and 
the ſin forſaken. 
Vouth and health are with Aifficulty made 
to comprehend how frail a machine the hu- 
man body is, and how eaſily impaired by 
exceſſes. But effects will follow their cauſes; 
and intemperate pleaſure is ſure to be ſuc- 
ceeded by long pains, for which there is 
no 
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no prevention, and for the moſt part, no 
remedy. Hence it is that life 1s ſhortened; 
and, while it laſts, is full of languor, diſeaſe, 
and ſuffering. If by living 7, as men call 
it, they only abridged the duration of their 
pleaſures, their folly might ſeem tolerable. 
But the cafe is much worſe : they treaſure 
up to themſelves actual ſufferings, from diſ- 
orders which have no cure, as well as no 
name. And not unfrequently it happens, 
according to the ſtrong expreſſion in the 
book of Job, that a man's bones are full of 
the fin of his yauth, till _ lie down wh him 
in the grave * 1: 

Or, if health s his 8 ſuf. 
fers; it being an obſervation as old as So- 
Jomon, and confirmed by conſtant experi- 
ence ever ſince, that he who loveth pleaſure, 
ſhall! not be rich b. His paternal inheritance 
is perhaps waſted, or much reduced. And 
his careleſs youth has loſt the opportunity of 


Job: xx, 11. 
Prov. xxl, 17. 
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thoſe improvements which ſhould enable 
him to repair it. Or, if the abundant pro- 
viſion of wiſer anceſtors ſecure him froth this - 
miſchance ; or, if he has had the diſcretion to 
mix ſome induſtry and ceconomy with his 
vices, fill his good name is blaſted, and 
fo tender a plant as this is not eafily reſtored 
to health and vigour. For it is a miſtake to 
think that intemperance leaves no laſting 
diſgruce behind it. The contrary is ſeen | 
every day; and the crimes which we com- 
mit iu the mad purſuit of pleaſure, bring 
à diſhondur with them, which no age can 
wholly outlive, and no virtue can repair v. 
It ſuck cloſe to Cæſar himſelf in his high- 
eft fortune: All his laurels could neither 
hide his baldneſs from the obſervation of men, 


nor the infamy of that commerce by which 
it had been occaſtoned e. 


The poet ſays well of ſuch faing, as theſe 5 
Impreſſæ reſident nec eluentur. CATULL, - 
© SUET. J. Cæſar, c. 45. | 


6 | Al 
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All this, it may be thought, is yery hard. 
But ſuch is the fact, and ſuch the order of 
God's providence, We have not the mak - 
ing of this ſyſtem; it is made to our hands 
by him who ordereth all things for the beſt, 
how grievous ſoever his diſpenſations may 
ſometimes appear to us. Our duty, and our 
wiſdom is to reflect what that ſyſtem is, and 
to conform ourſelves to it. 

If a young man, on his entrance into life, 
could be made duly ſenſible of the dreadful 
evils, which, in the very. conſtitution of 
things, flow from vice, there is ſcarcely any 
temptation that could prevail over his virtue. 
But his levity and inexperience expoſe him to 
theſe evils: he thinks nothing of them till 
they arrive, and then. there is no eſcape 
from them. 

To conclude : if any thing can reſcue un- 
wary youth out of the hands of their own 
folly, it muſt be ſuch a train of reflection as 
the text offers to us. Let it fink deep into 
their minds, that there are indeed bitter things 
decreed againſt the iniquities of that early 


R age; 
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age; that a thouſand temporal evils ſpting 
from that ſource ; that vicious habits are in 
themſelves vexatious and tormenting ; and, 
that, uncorrected, and unrepented of, they 
fill the mind with inutterable remorlſe and 
horror. 

When the ſins of youth are ſeen in this 
light, it is not by giving them the. ſoft 
name of infirmities, or by cloathing them 
with ideas of pleaſure, that we ſhall be able : 
to reconcile the mind to them. Such thin 
diſguiſes will not conceal their true forms , 
and natures from us. We ſhall ſtill take 
them for what indeed they are, for ſor— 
cerers and aſſaſſins, the enchanters of our 

reaſon and the murderers of our peace. 
The ſum of all is compriſed in that me- 
morable advice of the Pſalmift, fo often 
quoted in- this place (and, for once, let it 
have its effect upon us): Keep innocency, 
and tage heed to the thing that is right, 
for that ſhall bring a man peace at the laſt ©. 


© Pſ. xxxvli. 38. 


Or, 
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Or, if the ſcorner will not liſten to 
this advice, it only remains to leave 
him to his own ſad experience; but 
not till we have made one charitable effort | 
more to provoke his attention by the 
cauſtic apoſtrophe of the wiſe man : Rejorce, 
O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
cheer thee m the days of thy youth, and walk 
in the ways of thy heart, and in the ſight of 
thine eyes: but KNOW THOU, that, for all 
theſe things, God will bring thee into judg- 
ment d. | 


1 Eceleſ. c. xi. 9. 
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Preached May 28, 1769. 


1 


ECCLESTASTES vii. 27, 22. 


Take no heed unto all words that are ſpoken, 
left thou hear thy ſervant curſe thee. For 
oftentimes, alſo, thine own heart knoweth,, 
that thou thyſelf, likewiſe, haſt curſed others. 

HE royal author of this book has 

been much and juſtly celebrated for 
his wiſe aphoriſms and precepts on the con- 
duct of human life. Among others of this 
ſort, the text may deſerve to be had in re- 


verence ; which, though fimply and fami-- 


liarly expreſſed, could only be the reflection 


of a man who had great experience of the 
| world, 
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world, and had ſtudied with care the ſecret 
workings of his own mind. | 

| The purpoſe of it is, to diſgrace and diſ- 
countenance that ANXIOUs CURIOSITY (the 
reſult of our vanity, and a miſguided ſelf- 
love) which prompts us to inquire into the 
ſentiments and opinions of other perſons 
concerning us, and to give ourſelves uo reſt 
till we underſtand what, in their private and 
caſual converſations, they ſay of us. 

« This curious diſpoſition, ſays the preach- 
er, is by all means to be repreſſed, as the in- 
dulgence of it is both yooLIisH and ux jusr; 
as it not only ſerves to embitter yeur own 
lives by the unwelcome diſcoveries ye are 
moſt likely to make; but at the ſame time to 
convict your own conſciences of much ini- 
quity ; ſince, upon reflection, ye will find 
that ye have, yourſelves, been guilty at ſome 
unguarded hour or other, of the ſame ma- 
lignity or flippancy towards other men.” 

In theſe Two conſiderations is compriſed 
whatever can be ſaid to diſcredit this vice: 
the one, you ſee, taken from the preacher's 

| R 3 knows 


* 


not ſay of candour, or of good - nature, but 
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knowledge of human life ; the ether, from 
his intimate acquaintance with the ſecret 


depravity and corruption of the human 


heart. 
Permit me, then, to enlarge on theſe two 


topics ; and, by that means, to open to you 


more diſtinctly the wisDoM, and the gquITY 
of that conduct, which is here recommended 


to us, of nat giving a follicitous attention 10 
the frivolous and unweighed cenſures of other 


g Ne. 


I. Take no heed, ſays the preacher, 70 all 
words that are ſpoken, LEST THOU HEAR 
THY SERVANT CURSE THEE. This is the 


FIRST reaſon which he aſſigns for his ad- 
vice. 

The force of it will be clearly Appen 
ed, if we reflect (as the obſerving author of 
the text had certainly done) that nothing is 
more flippant, nothing more unreaſonably 
and unaccountably petulant, than the tongue 


of man. 
It is ſo little under the controul, I do 


of 
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of common prudence, and of common juſ- 
tice, that it moves, as it were, with the 
{lighteſt breath of rumour; nay, as if a 
tendency to ſpeak ill of others were iuſtine- 
tive to it, it waits many times for no cauſe 
from without, but is prompted, as we may 
ſay, by its own reſtleſſneſs and volubility to 
attack the characters of thoſe who chance to 
be the ſubject of diſcourſe. Without pro- 
vocation, without malice, without ſo much 
as intentional ill-will, it echoes the voice 
of the preſent company; vibrates with the 
prevailing tone of converſation; or takes 
oc:aton from the ſlighteſt occurrence, from 
ſome idle conceit that ſtrikes the fancy, from 
the impulſe of a ſudden and halt-formed ſug- 
geſtion, that ſtirs within us, to, exerciſe its 
activity in a careleſs cenſure of other men. 
Nay, what is more to be lamented, the 
fagacious obſerver of mankind will find rea- 
ſon to conclude, that no zeal for our 1nte- 
reſts, no kindneſs for our perſons, ſhall at 
all times reſtrain this unruly member, the 
tongue, from taking unwelcome freedoms 
R 4 with 


as $$ 3 ER: MN © N XY. 
with us. The deareſt friend we have, ſhall 
at ſome unlucky moment be ſeduced by an 
affectation of wit, by a ſtart of humour, by 
a flow of ſpirits, by a ſudden ſurmiſe, or in- 
_ diſpoſition, by any thing, in ſhort, to let 
fall ſuch things of us, as have ſome degree 
of ſharpneſs in them, and would give us 
pain, if they were officiouſly reported 
ro us, 

This appears to haye been the ſentivent 
of the wiſe preacher 1 in the text, Avoid, ſays 
he, this impertinent curioſity, left thou hear 
thy ſervant curſe thee ; leſt the very perſons 
that live under thy roof and are moſt oblig- 
ed to thee, who are reaſonably preſumed to 
have the warmeſt concern for thy honour 
and intereſt, and on whoſe fidelity and gra- 
titude the ſecurity and comfort of thy whole 
life more immediately depends, left even 
theſe be found to make free with thy cha- 
rater, For there is a time, when even theſe 


may be carried to ſpeak Oy and diſ- 
reſpectfully of thee, 


And 
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And would any man wiſh to make this 
diſcoyery of thoſe, who are eſteemed to be, 
and, notwithſtanding theſe occaſional free- 


duoms, perhaps are, his true ſervants and af- 


fectionate friends? 

For think not, when this unlucky Aiſco- 
very is made, that the offended party will 
treat it with neglect, or be in a condition to 
conſider it with thoſe allowances, that, in 
reaſon and equity, may be required of him. 
No ſuch thing: It will appear to him in the 
light of a heinous and unpardonable indig- 
nity : it will occaſion warm reſentments, and 
not only fill his mind with preſent diſquiet, but 
moſt probably provoke him to ſevere expoſtu- 
lations; the uſual fruit of which is, to make 
a deliberate and active enemy of him, who 
was, before, only an incautious and indiſ- 
creet friend: at the beſt, it will engender I 
know not what uneaſy jealouſies and black 
ſuſpicions ; which will miſlead his judgment 
on many occaſions; and inſpire an anxious 


| diſtruſt, not of the faulty perſon himſelf 


= 
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only, but of others, who ſtand jn the ſame 
relation to him, and, perhaps, of all man- 
kind. | 
| Theſe ſeveral i effects may be ſuppoſed, 

as I faid, to flow from the diſcovery : and 
it will be uſeful to ſet the malignity of | 
each in its true and proper light. 

1. Fir/!, then, conſider that a likely, ar 
rather infallible effect of this diſcovery, 18, 
70 fire the mind with quick and Pali. tonate re- 
ſentments. And what is it to be in this ſtate, 
but to loſe the enjoyment of ourſelves; to 
have the reliſh of every thing, we poſſeſs, 
embittered by pungent ons on the 
perſidy and baſeneſs of thoſe, with whom 
we live, and of whom it is our happineſs 
to think well; to have the repoſe of our 
lives diſturbed by the moſt painful of all ſen- 
fations, that of ſuppoſed injury from our 
yery friends? And for what is this wretch- 
edneſs, this miſery, encountered? For the 
idleneſs of an unweighed diſcourſe; for 


ſomething, which, if kept ſecret from us, 
. 
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had been perfectly inſignificant ; for a dil- 
courteſy, which meant nothing and tended 
to nothing; for a word, which came from 
the tongue, rather than the heart; or, if 
the heart had any ſhare in producing it, was 
recalled. perhaps, at leaſt forgotten, in the 
moment it was ſpoken, And can it be worth 
while to indulge a curioſity which leads to 
ſuch torment, when the object of our in- 
quiry is itſelf: fo. frivolous, as well as the 
concern we have in it? 

2. Another miſchief attending the grati- 
fication of this impertinent curioſity, is, That 
the unwelcome diſcoveries we make, natu- 
rally lead to peeviſb complaints and ſevere ex- 
poſtulations; the effect of which is, not only 
to continue and inflame the ſenſe of the in- 
Jury already received, but to draw freſh and 
greater indignities on ourſelves, to puſh the 
offending party on extremes, and compell 
him, almoſt, whether he will or no, to open 
acts of hoſtility againſt us. The former ill 
treatment of us, whatever it might be. was 
perhaps forgotten; at leaſt it had hitherto 


5 gone 


5 
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gone no further than words, and, while it 
Was, or was ſuppoſed to be, undiſcover- 
ed, there was no thought of repeating the 
provocation, and there was time and oppor- 
runity left for repenting of it, and for reco- 
vering a juſt ſenſe of violated duty. But 
when the. offence is underſtood: to be no 
longer a ſecret, the diſcovery provokes freſh 
offences. Either pride puts the aggreſſor on 
juſtifying what he has done; or the ſhame 
of conviction, and the deſpair of pardon, 
turns indifference into hate; ready to break 
out into all forts of ill offices; and the rea- 
dier, becauſe the ſtrong reſentment of ſo 
ſlight a matter, as a careleſs expreſſion, is it- 
ſelf, in turn, accounted an atrocious in- 
jury. And thus a ſmall diſcourteſy, which, 
if unnoticed, had preſently died away, ſhall 
grow and ſpread into a rooted i will, pro- 
ductive of groſs reciprocal hoſtilities, and 
permanent as life itſelf, 

It is on this account that wiſe men have 
always thought! it better to connive at mode- 
rate injuries, than, by an open reſentment 


of 
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of them, to provoke greater: and nothing is 
mentioned ſo much to the honour of a noble 
Roman *,. as that, when he had the papers 
of an enemy in his hands (which would 
certainly have dricovered the diſaffection of 
many perſons towards the republic and him- 
felf) he deſtroyed them all, and prudently, 
as well as generouſly, reſolved to know no- 
thing of what they contained. And this 
conduct, which was thought ſo becoming a 
great man in public life, is unqueſtionably 
(on the fame principle of prudence and mag- 
nanimity, to fay nothing of higher motives) 
the duty and concern of every private man. 

3- But, /a/tly, ſuppoſing the reſentment 
conceived on the diſcovery of an ungrateful 
ſecret, ſhould not break out into overt acts 
of hatred and revenge, ſtill the matter would 
not be much mended. For, it would ſurely 
breed a thouſand uneaſy ſuſpicions,which would 
prey on the hurt mind ; and do. irreparable. 
injury to the moral character, as well as em- 


Pompey, who burnt the papers of Sertorius. 


bitter 
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bitter the whole life of him Who Was une | 
happily conſcious to them; | 
The experience of ſuch iieglect or rife: 
lity in thoſe whom we had hitherto loved 
and truſted, and from whom we had ex- 
peed a ſuitable return of truſt and love, 
would infallibly four the temper, and create. 
a conſtant apprehenſion of future unkindneſs. 
It would efface the native candour of the 
mind, and bring a cloud of jealouſy over it, 
which would darken our views of human 
life. It would make us cold, and gloomy, 
and reſerved ; indifferent to thoſe who de- 
ſerved beſt of us, and unapt for the offices 
of ſociety and friendſhip; The more we ſup- 
preſſed theſe ſentiments, the more would 
they feſter and rankle within us; till the 
mind became all over tenderneſs and ſenſi- 
bility, and felt equal pain from its own 
groundleſs ſurmiſes, as from real ſubſtantial 
injuries. In a word, we ſliould have no re- 
liſh of converſation, no ſincere enjoyment 
of any thing, we ſhould only be miſerable 
in, and from ourſelves, 


And 
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And is this a condition to be officiouſly 
courted, and ſought after? Or rather, could 
we ſuffer more from the malice of our bit» 
tereſt enemy, than we are ready to do from 
our own anxious curiofity to pry into the 
infirmities of our friends ? TEN! 

HIrHERTO I have inſiſted on the danger 
of giving heed to all words that are ſpoken, 
LEST THOU HEAR THY SERVANT CURSE 
THEE: in other words, on the FOLLY of 
taking pains to make a diſcovery, which 
may prove unwelcome in itſelf, and dread- 
ful in the conſequent evils it may derive 
upon us. 

IL It now remains that I ſay one word 
on the 1NjusT1CE, and want of equity, which 
appears in this practice. For OFTENTIMES 
ALSO THINE OWN HEART KNOWETH, THAT 
THOU THYSELF, LIKEWISE, HAST CURSED 
OTHERS. | 

And as in the former caſe the preache 
drew his remonſtrance from his knowledge 
of the world; ſo in this, he reaſons from tas 
intimate knowledge of the human heart. 


Let 
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Let the friendlieſt, the beſt man living, 
explore his own conſcience, and then let him 
tell us, or rather let him tell himſelf, if he 
can, that he has never offended 'in the in- 
ſtance here given. I ſuppoſe, on a ſtri& in- 
quiry, he will certainly call to mind ſome 
peeviſh ſentiment, ſome negligent cenſure, 
ſome ſharp reflection, which, at times, hath 
eſcaped him, even in regard to his ſecond 
ſelf, a boſom friend. Either he took ſome- 
thing wrong, and ſome ſuſpicious circum- 
ſtance miſled him ; or, he was out of health 
and ſpirits ; or, he was ruffled by ſome un- 
grateful accident; or, he had forgotten him- 
ſelf in an hour of levity; or a ſplenetic mo- 
ment had ſurpriſed him. Some or other 
of theſe cauſes, he will find, had be- 
trayed him into a ſudden warmth. and aſpe- 
rity of expreſſion, which he is now aſhamed 
and ſorry for, and hath long ſince retracted 
and condemned. 

Still further, at the very time when this 
infirmity overtook him, he had no purpoſed 

I un- 
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unfriendlineſs, no reſolved diſaffection to- 
wards the perſon he allowed himſelf to be 
thus free with. His tongue indeed had of- 
fended, but his heart had ſcarce conſented | 
to the offence. The next day, the next 
hour, perhaps, he would gladly - have done 
all ſervice, poſſibly he would not have de- 
clined to hazard his life, for this abuſed 
friend, | | 

I appeal, as the wiſe author of the text 
does, to yourſelves, to the inmoſt recollection 
of your own thoughts, if ye do not know 
and feel that this which I have deſcribed 
hath ſometimes been your own caſe. And: 
what then is the inference. from this ſelf- 
conviction ? Certainly, that ye ought in com- 
mon juſtice, - to. reſtrain your inclination of 
prying into the unguarded moments of other 
men. If your beſt friends have not eſcaped 
your flippancy, where is the equity of de- 
manding more reſerve and caution towards 
yourſelf from them? Without doubt the 


proper rule is to ſuppoſe, and to forgive, 
8 theſe 
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theſe mutual indiſcretions, which we are all 
ready to commit towards each other. We 
ſhould lay no ſtreſs on theſe caſual diſcour- 
teſies; we ſhould not deſire to be made ac- 
quainted with them; we ſhould diſmiſs | 
them, if ſome officious whiſperer bring the 
information to us, with indifference and neg; 
let, To do otherwiſe is not only to vex 
and diſquiet ourſelves for trifles : It is to be 
unfair, uncandid, and unjuſt, in our deal- 
ings with others; it is to convict ourſelves 
of partiality and hypocriſy, For thine own 
heart knoweth, that thou thyſelf likewiſe haſt 
done the ſame thing. 

Ve have now, then, before you the ſubs 
ſtance of thoſe conſiderations which the 
text offers, for the prevention of that idle 
and hurtful curioſity of looking into the ſe- 
cret diſpoſitions and diſcourſes of other men. 
'Ye ſee how fooliſh, how dangerous, how 
iniquitous it is, 70 give heed to * words that 
are Malen. 
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It becomes à man indeed to lay a ſevere 
check and reſtraint on his own tongue. Far 
better would it be, if all men did ſo. But 
they who know themfelyes and others, 
will not much expect this degree of ſelf- 
government, will not, if they be wiſe, be 
much ſcandalized at the want of it; ſince 
they know the obſervance of it is ſo 
difficult and ſublime a virtue, ſince they 
know that nothing leſs than extraordinary 
wiſdom can, at all times, prevent the 
tongue of man from running into exceſſes, 
ſince they are even told by an Apoſtle, That 
Fany man offend not in word, the ſame is a 
perfect man b. 

Let us then allow for what we cannot 
well help. And let this conſideration 
come in aid of the others, employed in 
the text, to expell an inveterate folly, 
which prampts us to lay more ſtreſs upon 
zwords, than ſuch frivolous and fugitive 
things deſerve, Let us regard them, for 


James iii. 2. 
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the moſt part, but as the ſhaking of a leaf, 
or the murmur of the idle air: they rarely 
merit our notice, and attention more : or, 
when they do, we ſhould find it better 
to indulge our charity, than our curioſity ; 
I mean, to believe well of others, as long as 
we can, rather than be at the pains of an 
anxious inquiry for a pretence to think ill of 
them. 77 | 
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Acrs xkiv. 24, 25. 


After certain days, when Felix came with his 
wife Drufilla, which was a Jew, he ſent. 
for Paul, and heard him concerning the 
faith ? Chrift, And, as he reaſoned of 
righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgment to 
come, Felix trembled and anſwered, Go Tay 
WAY FOR THIS TIME; WHEN I HAVE A 
CONVENIENT SEASON, I WILL CALL FOR 
THEE. 


HIS Felix, whoſe name is become ſo 


memorable in the Chriſtian church, 
had been made Procurator of Judza by the 
Emperor Claudius, and continued in that 


S 7 . 
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government during the ſix or ſeven firſt years 
of Nero: when he was recalled to anſwer 
for his oppreſſive adminiſtration before the 
emperor ; who; we are told, would have 
puniſhed him, according to his deſerts, but 
for the interpoſition of Pallas, at that time 
Nero's chief miniſter. 

He was, indeed, in all reſpects a very cor- 
rupt and profligate man, as appears from the 
teſtimony of Tacitus and Jofephus-* ; from 
whom we learn, that he was more eſpeci- 
ally addicted to the vices of /uft and crucliy; 
both which he exerciſed in the moſt audaci- 
ous manner; vexing the | people with all. 
ſorts of oppreſſion, and rioting in his exceſ- 
ſes, without reſtraint. Druſilla, too, is re- 
preſented to us in a light, not much more 
favourable. For, though a Jeweſs, and the 
wife of another man, ſhe had contracted a 
marriage, or rather lived in adultery with 
this pagan governor of Judza ; tranſgreſſing 


Annal. xii. c. 54. Hift. v. c. 9. 
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at once both a moral and poſitive law of her 
religion, for the ſake of acending to that 
honour. | 

One would wonder how perſons of this 
character ſhould have any curioſity to hear 
Paul concerning the faith of Chriſt. And, 
without doubt, they had no ſerious deſire of 
information. It is likely they propoſed to 
themſelves ſome entertainment from queſ- 
tioning the priſoner 3 and the preſence of 
Druſilla makes it credible that the entertain- 
ment was chiefly deſigned for her; who 
might be a bigot to her religion, though ſhe 
ſcorned to hve up to it; and therefore 
wanted, we may ſuppoſe, to inſult Jeſus u in 
the perſon of his diſciple. 

However, let their purpoſe be what it 
would, ſuch were FELIx and DRusILLA, 
before whom Paul reaſoned of righteouſneſs 
temperance, and a judgment to come. 

Paul was not in the number of thoſe 
complaiſant preachers, who take a text, in 
which their hearers have no concern. He 
had to do with perſons, who bade defiance 
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to religion in all its forms; and his ſub- 
ject was well ſuited to the occaſion. They 
expected an amuſing tale of Jeſus Chriſt : 
but the Apoſtle, who knew how unworthy 
they were of being inſtructed in the faith, 
as not yet poſſeſſing the firſt principles of 
morals, took up the matter a great deal 
higher; and, diſcourſing to them on the na- 
tural duties of juſtice and temperance, which 
they had groſsly violated, and on the natu- 
ral doctrine of a judgment to come, which 
they had never believed or reſpected, gave 
them to underſtand, that they had much 
to learn, or practice at leaſt, before they 
were fit hearers of what he had further to 

ſay concerning the Chriſtian revelation. 
Being taken at this advantage, we may 
eaſily conceive their ſurprize and diſappoint- 
ment: and, as the ſpeaker knew how to 
give an energy to his diſcourſe on theſe in- 
tereſting topics, we cannot wonder, that 
one or both of them ſhould be much diſ- 
compoſed by it. Of Drufilla the ſacred text 
ſays nothing: ſhe was, perhaps, the more 
| {kilful 
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ſkilful diflembler of the two; or her rage 

and indignation might, for the moment, get 

the better of her fears: but Felix had not 

the addreſs, or the fortune, to diſguiſe his 

feelings; ; he trembled before this * in- 
trepid ſpeaker. 

This event is inſtructive, indeed, as it 
ſets before us the power of - conſcience over 
the worſt of men; and, at the ſame time, 
the meanneſs of guilt, which, in ſuch place 
and dignity, could not help ſhrinking at the 

voice of truth, though ſpeaking by. the mouth 
of a poor dependant priſoner. But when 
we have made the proper ufe of theſe re- 
flexions, on the caſe of Felix, we ſhall find 
a ſtill more inſtructive leſſon in the /ub- 
ſequent conduct of this affrighted ſinner. 

When the fit of trembling came upon him, 
he ſaid haſtily to the preacher : Go thy way 
for this time; when T have a convenient = 
ſon, I will call for thee. 

How ſtriking a picture of that fatal dif- 
poſition which men have to put off repen- 

898 1 tanca, 
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tance; even under the fulleſt conviction of 
guilt ; and that too, on the moſt frivolous _ 
pretences ! What Felix ſhould have done in- 
ſtantly, when his conſcience was ſo muck 
alarmed; he omits to do : Go thy way for 
this time : and yet; to quiet that conſcience; 
he would not be thought to lay afide all 
purpoſe of reformation : I hen 1 have a con- 
venient ſeaſon I will call for thee. 

With this famous example in my eye, 1 
ſhall attempt to ſhew in the following diſ- 
courſe: 1. That PROCRASTINATION 1s the 
uſual ſupport of vice: 2: That falſe reaſoning, 
or; what we may call, the sopHIsTRT or 
VICE, is the great ſupport of procraſtination : 
3. That a FINAL IMPENITENCE is the too 
common effect of this pernicious confede- 


racy. And 
I. PROCRASTINATION is the r 
port of vice; the favourite ſtratagem, by 
which the grand deceiver himſelf enſnares 
the ſouls of men, and maintains dis empire 
over them. 


| 4 
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There are few perſons ſo deſperately 
wicked but they reſolve, ſecretly at leaſt, 
and in their own minds, to amend their 
bad lives, at ſome time or other. But that 
time is rarely the preſent, They have other 
bufineſs in hand; ſome ſcheme of intereſt 
to manage, ſome project of ambition to pur- 
fue, ſomentrigue of pleaſure to accompliſh; 
in ſhort, ſome darling fin or other to gra- 
tify, before they can be at leiſure to execute 
this intended work of reformation. 

Nay, there are ſeaſons of recollection, in 
which the memory of their paſt lives afflits 
and torments' them ; there are hours of me- 
lancholy, or ill health, in which the neceſ- 
fity of repentance ſeems preſſing and inſtant ; 
there are certain moments of terror, in which 
the final refolution is on the point of being 
taken: yet ſtill, this deluſive idea of fo- 
morrow ſteps in: the memory, the neceſſity, 
the terror, are over- ruled: the ungrateful 
talk 1s, for the preſent, deferred ; to-morrow 
laid aſide, and the next day forgotten. 
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This was the caſe of Felix in the text. 
When bad men are clothed with power, it 
is not eaſy for truth of any kind, eſpecially 
for moral truth, to gain acceſs to them. Vet 
it made its way to this potent governor; 
and with a force which nothing could reſiſt. 
It borrowed the thunder of Paul's rhetoric 
to ſpeak home and loudly to his affrighted 
conſcience. It ſhook his guilty mind with 
the ſenſe of his crimes, his incontinence and 
injuſtice, his riot and rapine, his luſt and 
cruelty ; and ſtill more, with the apprehen- 
ſion of a judgment io come, armed with ter- 
ror, and ready to take vengeance of his mul- 
tiplied i iniquities. 

Vou expect now, that, in this agony, he 
ſhould take the part, which duty and pru- 
dence, his conviction and his fears, equally 
recommended to him. You expect, tliat he 
ſhould apply to his inſtructor, who had raiſed 
this ſtorm, to compoſe it; and that, leaving 
his chair of ſtate, he ſhould ſpring forth 
and accoſt his prifoner, as the honeſt jaylor. 
at Philippi had done, on a ſimilar occaſion: 


What 
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What muſt Ido to be ſaved ©? But, no; it was 


not yet convenient to put that queſtion. His 
_ pleaſures, his fortune, his ambition, might 
be endangered by it. It was not the mo- 
ment to take this deciſive ſtep. Better to 


think twice of it, and diſmiſs the preacher 


for this time. 

And is there nothing in this caſe which 
we may apply to ourſelves? Is there none 
here, whom the free remonſtrance of a friend, 
an unexpectcd ſentence in a moral writer, 
the admonition of a preacher, and, above 
all, the word of God, hath, at any time, 
awakened to a lively ſenſe of his condition ? 
A reproof from one or other of theſe ſome- 
times falls in ſo exactly with a man's own 
caſe, and goes ſo directly to the heart, that 
he is more than commonly diſturbed and 
confounded by it. It flaſhes ſuch conviction 
on the mind, and ſhews the ſinner to him- 
ſelf in ſo juſt a light, that he ſtands aghaſt 
at the deformity of his conduct, and at the 
peril of it, In the agitation of this Wc 
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he 
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he half reſolves to repent: nay, he ſtrives 
for a moment to enforce this good reſolu- 
tion: when, let but that dæmon, which 
every ſinner carries about with him, 
whiſper the word, 7o-morrow, and his con- 
ſcience revives, his fears diſperſe, and this 
precious opportunity is loſt, though at the 
hazard of never returning any more. 

Not that he permits this idle inſi nuation | 
to baniſh all thoughts of future repentance, 
or to prevail with him, for the , preſent, in 
its true and proper form; No; to be thus 
far the dupe of his own folly, would diſgrace 
him too much, and expoſe his Prey arication 
too plainly: if it paſs upon him, it ſhall be 
under the maſk of wiſdom. He turns ſo- 
phiſter then in his own defence, and is ea- 
fily convinced, That his conduct is not 
altogether abſurd or unreaſonable. | 
And thus, as I propoſed to ſhew, 

II. In the next place, this fatal procraſ- 
ination, which ſupports vice, is itſelf ſup. 
ported: by a BEADY AND CONVENIENT 
S_PHISTRY. | 


5 | The 
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The caſe of Felix will again illuſtrate 
this ſecond abſervation; and ſhew us the 


whole proceſs of that perverted: ingenuity, 


by which the gredulous mind is . eaſy 
under its deluſion. 


He thought it not ſufficient to * to Paul 5 


Go thy way far this time. This abrupt diſ- 


miſſion of the preacher was to be juſtified, - 


in ſome ſort, to himſelf, and to thoſe wha 
were witneſſes of his conſternation, He-co- 
vers it, then, with this pretence; When I 
have a convenient ſeaſon, I will cail for thee. 
The TIME, it ſeems, was not proper for 
his immediate converſion. To become a pe- 
nitent juſt then; on the inſtant; to be ſur- 
priſed into a good life, had the appearance 
of too much facility and inconſideration. 
He muſt take a ſpace to reflect on the grounds 


and reaſons of what had been offered to him - 


He had, beſides, other affairs, which preſſed 


upon him at this moment: or, if not, to de- 
liberate on the matter, would render his 
converſion more ſolemn and effectual. 


The 
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The PLACE, too, we may believe, was 
as little ſuited as the time to this buſineſs. 
« What! in a public apartment of his pa- 
lace! in the preſence of Druſilla, whoſe ten- 
dereſt intereſts were concerned in the caſa, - 
and whoſe delicacy required managing ! be- 
fore his pagan courtiers, and many, we may 


ſuppoſe, of his Jewiſh ſubjects, who would 


be equally ſcandalized at this precipitate 


converſion of their maſter and governor !”* 


Theſe, and other pretences of the like ſort, 
without doubt, occurred to him: and on 
the ſtrengta of theſe he concludes his pro- 


craſtination to be fit, and decent, and juſ- 


tifiable, in a good degree, on the principles 
of virtue and prudence. 
But why, unhappy man (if one may 


preſume to expoſtulate the caſe with thee) 
why this haſty and unweighed concluſion? 


Could there be any time more convenient for 
thy converſion, or any place more ſuitable, 
if thou wert in earneſt to be converted? 

Waſt thou ever ſo prepared for. this 
change as now? Was thy mind ever ſo con- 


vinced 
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vinted, or thy heart ſo affected? Didſt thou 
ever hear and tremble till this day, and wilt 
thou expect ſuch a miracle a ſecond time? 
Can thy bad life be reformed too ſoon, or 
can it need an after-thought to juſtify ſuch 
reformation ? Can any other buſineſs come 
in competition with this? and can it deſerve 
the name of weakneſs and ſurpriſe to give 
way to the powerful workings of thy own 
conſcience ? In a doubtful caſe, it may be 
well to dehberate: but can it be a ſecret 
even to thyſelf, that an 18 queſtionable 
here, but thy ſincerity? 

For what, let me aſk, is that convenient 
ſeaſon, which flatters thy preſent irreſolution? 
Wilt thou find ſuch a monitor, as Paul, in 
thy dependants? Will thy tax-gatherers 
preach righteouſneſs to thee, and thy Centu- 
rions, temperance? or, thy philoſophers: (if, 
perhaps, thou haft of theſe about thee, to 
grace thy. provincial pomp) will they reaſon 

with thee, on a judgment to come? 
But the pLAct is unfit: and thou wilt 
ſend for Paul to confer in private with thee. 


'H Waſt 
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Waſt thou then afraid to expoſe thy ho- 
nour by this ſtep? And did it ſeem too 
much to give to God and truth, the glory of 
thy converſion? True penitenceknowsnothing 
of theſe punctilios. The example had edified 
thy unbelieving court ; and might have had 
its effect on the inſenſible Druſilla. Thy in- 
juſtice and incontinence had been open to 
all men. Was it not fit thou ſhouldſt atone 
for this ſcandal by as public a reformation ? 
Yet ſtill thy pretence is, à convenient ſeaſon ! 
Asif the firſt ſeaſon, that offers for renounc- 
ing a bad life, were not always the moſt con- 
venient.” 

But I continue this addreſs to the 
Roman governor too long, if you conſider 
me as directing it to him only. Let me 
profeſs, then, that by Felix I mean every 
ſinner at this day, who procraſtinates in the 
affair of his ſalvation, and would colour that 
procraſtination by a ſtill more contemptible 
ſophiſtry. For, let us be ingenuous. This 
miſerable Pagan, after all, had ſomething 

to ſay for himſelf. This was, probably, the 
| | only 
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only time that repentance had ever been 
preached to him. He ſtill, perhaps, was 
acquainted with little more than the name of 
Jeſus : for his teacher, as we have ſeen, in- 
liſted chiefly on the great truths of natural 
religion, If he then ſcrupled to take the 
benefit of this firſt and imperfect lecture, 
there is ſome allowance to be made for his 
folly. But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe who 
poſſeſs every poſſible advantage of light and 


knowledge, who have grown up in the pro- 
feſfion of Chriſtianity, and are not now to 


learn either its duties or terrors? If ſuch 
as theſe have finned themſelves into the 
condition of Felix, 2nd yet reſiſt the calls 
of grace, the commands of the Goſpel, the 
exhortations of its miniſters, the admonitions 
of their own conſcience, all of them concur- 
ring to preſs upon. them an immediate re- 
pentance; if there be among us ſuch pro- 
craſtinators as theſe, what topics of defence 
are there by which they can hope to excuſe, 
or ſo much as palliate, their prodigious in- 
fatuation ? 


T, 2 Shall 
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„Shall we ſay for them, or will they 
ſay for themſelves, that they are young and 
healthy? that they have time enough before 
them, in which to grow wiſe at their lei- 
ſure ? that they wait till the boiſterous paſ- 
ſions have been calmed by reaſon and expe- 
rience ? that they expect @ convenient ſeaſon 
for repentance, in dechnmg' life, and the 
languor of old age? or that they ſhall find 
it, as others have done, on the bed of fick- 
neſs, or on the bed of death? 

I have never heard that Chriſtians: ſitits 
any better reaſons than theſe for delaying 
repentance : and, if they have not, though 
the ſophiſtry of Felix deſerved to be laid 
open, the reſpe& I owe to thoſe who now 
hear me, will not permit me to imagine 
that ſuch ſophiſtry as bea can want to be 
expoſed. 

It will be to W purpoſe to ft be- 
fore you, 

III. In the laſt place, the iſſue of this 8 
too natural alliance between procraſtination 
* and 


4 
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and vice, in a FINAL IMPENITENCE ; of 
which the caſe of Felix, again, affords us a 
ſtriking example. 


When I have a convenient e ſays he 
to Paul, I vill call for thee. This ſeaſon 


came, and Paul attended; to what effect, 
we ſhall now underſtand. 

When Felix diſmiſſed him from his pre- 
ſence, he inſinuated, nay perhaps thought, 
that he ſhould have a diſpoſition hereafter to 
profit by his religious inſtructions. But 
time and bad company quieted his fears: 
and a favourite vice inſpired other mo- 
tives for the interview, than thoſe of reli- 
gion. For he hoped, ſays. the hiſtorian, 
that money ſhould have been- given him of 
Paul, that he. might looſe him: wherefore 
he ſent for him the oftener, and communed 
with him. 1 
2 caſe, we ** is well ado He 
trembled before at Paul's charge againſt him 
of rapine and extortion: he would now 
exerciſe theſe very vices on Paul himſelf. 
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Such was the fruit of that convenient 
feaſon, which was to have teemed with bet- 
ter things ! | 

But this is not all: For, after t2wo years 
Portius Feſtus came into Felix's room; and 
Felix, willing 10 ſhew the Jevos a pleaſure, 
left Paul bound. 
Felix then had his preacher within call for 
trau whole years: time ſufficient, one would 
think, to afford the opportunity of many a lec- 
ture concerning the faith of Chrift. Yet, though 
he communed with Paul oft, it does not ap- 
pear that his conferences with him turned 
on this ſubject. What he wanted to draw 
from him was, not truth, but money : and, 
when this hope failed, he was little concerned 
about the reſt. Nay, the impreſſion which 
Paul had made upon him was ſo entirely 
effaced, that he left an innocent man in bonds, 
for the ſake of doing a pleaſure to the Fews. 
But he had his reaſon ſtill for this unwonted 
courteſy. For their complaints were ready 
to follow him (as indeed they did) to the 

. throne 
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throne of Cæſar; whither he went, at laſt, 
unrepentant and unreformed, to encounter, 
ag he could, the rigors of imperial juſtice ; 
Juſt as ſo many others, by the like miſuſe of 
time and opportunity, expoſe themſelves to 
all the terrors of divine. 

Not but there is yet this advantage in 
the parallel on the fide of Felix. He neg- 
lected to uſe the ſpace of two years, which 
was mercifully allowed him for the ſea- 
{on of reformation : but how many Chriſ- 
tians omit this work, not for 7wwo only, 
but for twenty, forty years; nay, for 
the whole extent of a long life; and never 
find a convenient ſeaſon for doing the only 
thing, which it greatly concerns them to do, 
although with the aſtoniſhing deluſion of al- 


ways intending 1t. 
To conclude: We have ſeen that pro- 


craſtination ſerves the ends of vice; and 


that vice, in return, is but too ſucceſsful in 
pleading the cauſe of procraſtination: leav- 
ing between them this ſalutary leſſon to 
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mankind, ** That he who ſerioufly intends 
to repent to-morrow, ſhould in all rea- 
ſon begin to-day ; 70-day, as the Apoſtle 
admoniſhes, while it is called to-day, left the 
heart, in the mean time, be hardened, through 


the deceitſulneſs of fin %.” 
4 Heb. iii. 13. 
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Preached Dec. 19, 1773. 
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1 JOHN v. 11, 


And this is the record that God hath given to 
us eternal life ; and THIS LIFE 1s IN HIS 
SON. | 


W E are indebted to the Goſpel for the 
knowledge and hope we have of eter- 
nal life; this important doctrine having, | 
fir, been delivered by Jeſus Chriſt, and | 
only by him, on any proper grounds of au- 
thority. This then is the record, or the ſub- ö 
ſtance of what the Goſpel T iſes and affirms, il 
That God hath given to us eternal life : and 
this life, adds the Apoſtle, 1s IN Hs $0N : 

| 5 that 
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that is, he procured this bleſſing for us; he 
is not only the teacher, but the author of 
eternal life. | 

This laſt is a diſtinct and very momen- 
tous conſideration. Reaſon might ſeem to 
have ſome part in diſcovering, or at leaſt in 
confirming, the doctrine itſelf : but the man- 
ner of conveying the ineſtimable gift of eter- 
nal life, whether immediately from the giver 
of it, or by the mediation of ſome other, this 
is a matter of pure revelation ; and reaſon 
hath nothing more to do in the caſe, than 
to ſee that the revelation is, indeed, made, 
and then with all humility to acquieſce 
in it. 

Being, then, to treat this ſublime ſub- 
ject, the redemption of mankind through Chriſt, 
I ſhall do it ſimply in the terms of ſcrip- 
ture, or at leaſt with a ſcupulous re- 
gard to the plain and obvious ſenſe of them. 

The text ſays, eternal life is in the ſon of 
God; and my diſcourſe muſt be merely a 
ſcriptural comment on this declaration. 


Now, 
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Now, the ſcripture teaches, that immor- 
tality was originally, and from the begin- 
ning, the free gift of God to man, on the 
condition of his obeying a certain law, or 
command, preſcribed to him : whether that 
command be interpreted literally, of not eat- 
ing the fruit of the forbidden tree in para- 
diſe, as we read in the ſecond and third 
chapters of Geneſis; or allegorically, of ſome 
other prohibition, expreſſed agreeably to the 
oriental genius, in theſe terms. This diver- 
ſity of interpretation makes no difference in 
the caſe: whatever the teſt of man's diſobe- 
dience was, the will of the law-giver is 
clearly announced: If thou art guilty of diſ- 
obedience, thou ſhall ſurely die *, | 
Obedience, then, had the promiſe of con- 
tinued life; the penalty threatened to diſobe- 
dience, was death: which was only ſaying, 
that the gift freely beſtowed on a certain 
condition (and ſurely what man had no 
right to demand, might be offered on what 


Gen. ii. 17. 
terms 
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terms the giver pleaſed) ſhould be withdrawn 
on the breach of it. The loſs, indeed, was 


immenſe; but to the loſer no wrong was 


done: and of him who recalled the free 
gift, conditionally beſtowed, and juſtly for- 


feited, no complaint, in reaſon, can be 


made. 5 

But to what purpoſe, ſome will aſk, to 
give that with one hand, which was pre- 
ſently to be withdrawn by the other? for 
the beſt reaſon, no doubt, whether conceiv- 
able by us, or not. However, the ſad event 
was certainly foreſeen: and, what is more, 
ſuch proviſion was made againſt it, as to in- 
finite wiſdom and goodneſs ſeemed meet. 

By contemplating the gradual ſteps of pro- 
vidence, as we are able to trace them in the 
revelation itſelf, we underſtand, that it was 
in the eternal purpoſe of the divine gover- 


nour to reſtore life to fallen and mortal man, 


as freely as it had been at firſt beſtowed, and 
on terms {till more advantageous to him. But 
the ways of heaven are not as cur ways, nor 
to be regulated by our impatient wiſhes, or 

8 ex- 
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expectations. What man, in a moment, had 
wantonly thrown away, he was to recover 
once more; but in God's good time; not in- 
ſtantly, but after a long ſucceſſion of ages, 
and ſuch a ſtate of intermediate difcipline 
and preparation, as might beſt ſerve to in- 
troduce the intended bleſſing with effect. 
Man, then, was to be' reinſtated in his 
forfeited inheritance : and the promiſe was 
made, though purpoſely in "obſcure terms, 


from the moment the forfeiture was incur- 


red. In proceſs of time, it was lefs, and 
ſtill leſs obſcurely ſignified ; yet fo as that 
the full - diſcovery of what was intended, 
and, ſtill more, the execution of it, was long 


deferred. 
At length, Jeſus Chriſt came into the 


world to fulfill and to declare the whole 
will of God on this intereſting ſubject: and 
from him, and from thoſe commiſſioned 
him, we learn what the wiſeſt men, a 
even angels, had deſired to look into, and could 
at moſt difcern but imperfectly through the 
types 
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types and ſhadows of the patriarchal and * 


faic diſpenſations. 

The great myſtery, now unveiled, was 
briefly this: that God of his infinite good- 
neſs, had, indeed, from the foundation of 
the world, purpoſed the reſtoration of eter- 
nal life to his unworthy creature, man; but 
that in his wiſdom he ſaw fit to confer this 
unmerited bleſſing in a way, that ſhould at 
once ſecure the honour of his government; 
and, if any thing could ſecure it, the future 
obedience and happineſs of his creature: 
that he would only confer this mighty pri- 
vilege at the inſtance, as it were, and for 


the ſake of a tranſcendantly divine perſon, 


his only begotten ſon, the ſecond perſon in 


the glorious Trinity, as we now ſtyle him : 
that this divine perſon, of his own free will 


co-operating with the eternal purpoſe * of the 
all-gracious Father, ſhould deſcend from 


Heaven ; ſhould become incarnate ; ſhould, 
as man, converſe with men, and inſtruct 


them by his heavenly doctrine; ſhould taſte 


d Eph. ili. 11. PEE 
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deeply of all their ſorrows and infirmities 
(/in only excepted) ; ſhould even pour out his 
blood unto death, and by that blood ſhould 
waſh away the ſtain of guilt ; and, on the 
condition of faith in his name, operating, 
as of courſe it muſt do, by a ſincere obe- 
dience to his authority, ſhould admit us, 
once more, to the poſſeſſion of eternal hap- 
pineſs ; of which, finally, we have a lively 
and certain hope, in that he who had laid 
down his life, had power to take 1t again, 
as was declared to all the world by his re- 
ſurrection from the dead . 

In this awfully ſtupendous manner (at 
which reaſon ſtands aghaſt, and faith her- 
ſelf is half confounded) was the Grace of 
God to man, at length, manifeſted : and 
thus it is, when we come a little to un- 
fold the record, or teſtimony of the Goſpel, 
that God kath given to us eternal | e; and 
that his life is in his ſon. 

Curious men have perplexed bende 
and others by inquiring into the nature of 


* 1 Pet. i. 3. 


this 
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this aſtoniſhing ſcheme, and have ſeemed 
half inclined not to accept ſo great ſalvation, - 
till they could reconcile it to their ideas of 
philoſophy. Hence thoſe endleſs altercations 
concerning merit, ſatiifaction, imputed fin, and 
vicarious puniſhment 3 in which it is hard to 
fay, whether more ſubtlety has been ſhewn, 
or more perverſeneſs ; more ingenuity, or 
preſumption. If moſt of theſe queſtions | 
were well examined, it would appear, per- 
haps, that they are mere verbal diſputes, and 
as frivolous as they are contentious. But, be 
the difference between the parties nominal 
or real, this we are ſure of, without tak- 
ing part in the controverſy, that the ſcrip- 
tures ſpeak of the death of Chrift, as a ran- 
ſom for many b; the price of our redemption © ; 
a ſacrifice for us; a propitiation for the fins of 
the whole world e: that they ſpeak of Chriſt 
himſelf, as dying for us, as bearing our fins 

"Marth. "xx. ab. es 

1 Cor. vi. 20. 

Heb. ix. 26. 5 


© 1 John ii. 2. 
f Theſſ. v. 10. 


in 
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in his own body on the tree; as ſuffering for 
fins, the juſ for the unjuſt ® ;, as taſting death for 
every man; as giving himſelf for us, an offer= 
ing and ſacrifice to God k; as juflifying us by 
his blood; and redeeming us by the price of it w: 
with a multitude of other paſſages to the ſame 
purpoſe. Now let men uſe what art they 
will in torturing ſuch expreſſions as theſe, 
they will hardly prevent our ſeeing what 
the plain doctrine of ſcripture is, © That it 
| pleaſed God to give us eternal life only in 
his ſen ; and in his ſon only as ſuffering and 
dying for us.” be | 

But in this conſideration the whole myſ- 
tery conſiſts ; how to be fully cleared up to 
dur reaſon, men may diſpute, if they will; 


and they will diſpute the rather, becauſe the 


s 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

h 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

* Heb. ii. 9. 

K Eph. v. 22 

! Rom. v. 9. 

= x Pet. i, 18,19—1 Cor. vi. 20. 
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ſubject is out of their ſphere, and beyond their 
comprehenſion. Whether God could accept 
ſuch a ſacrifice for ſin as the death of his own 
ſon, many have preſumptuouſly aſked. Whe- 
ther he could not have given life to man, in 
another way, ſome have more modeſtly 
doubted : but the iſſue of all this arrogant or 
needleſs curioſity, is but the diſcovery of their 
own weakneſs, on the one hand, and the 
confeſſion of this ſtupendous truth, on the 
other; That God did not ſee fit to beſtow 
eternal ſalvation on mankind, but in his 
own appointed way, through Chriſt Jeſus. 

In this momentous truth, then, enough 
for us to know, let us humbly acquieſce, and 
leave to others the vanity of l the 
grounds of it. 

But, though the reaſons of this Alpen- 
tion be inſerutable to us, the meaſure of its 
influence, ſome think, they have the means to 
diſcover. For it ſeems to follow from St. Paul's 
aſſertion, that, as in Adam all died, ſo in 
Chriſt ſball all be made alive n; and from the 


a 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
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idea given us of the Redeemer, as of the /amb 
ſlain from the foundation of the world”; that the 
benefits of Chriſt's death extend to all men, 
of all times, and are, in the proper ſenſe of 
the word, univerſal. Only it is to be re- 
membered, that, if all men have an inte- 
reſt in Chriſt, whether they know it or not, 
we who do know what our intereſt in him is, 
have infinitely the advantage of them, and 
are inexcuſable, if we reject it. 

Thus far then we go upon ſafe grounds, 
and affirm without heſitation, that God, 
through his mercies in Chriſt Jeſus, 7s the 
Saviour of all men, but eſpecially of them that 
beheve?. 

Another conſideration, and of the utmoſt 
moment, 1s yet behind. Though eternal life 
be now again beſtowed on mankind, this 
gift is not one and the ſame thing to all, 
but 1s differently modified according to the 


different conduct of thoſe to whom it 18 
Rev. xiii. 8. 


1 Tim. iv. 10. 


U 2 given. 
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given. All ſhall ve; but whether to hap- 
pineſs, or miſery, and to what degree of 
either, will depend on the uſe of thoſe ad- 
vantages, whether of nature or grace, which 


every one enjoys. Not, that any degree of 


eternal happineſs is, or can be ſtrictly due 
to any man, but that the ſeveral degrees of 
it will be proportioned to our reſpective moral 
and religious qualifications. To have done 
otherwiſe, would have been to confound the 


order of things, and to appoint a ſcheme of 


ſalvation, which mult utterly extinguiſh all 
virtuous induſtry among men, Hence, we 
are told, that the righteous. ſhall ſhine out 
in different degrees of happineſs, as one 
Aar differeth from another ſtar inglory 3. 

In like manner, they who ſhall be found 


_ worthy, not of happineſs, but miſery, will 


be ſentenced to ſeveral allotments of it, by 
the ſame equal rule. 

It may ſeem, perhaps, that, as our beſt 
works could not merit eternal life in happi- 


* x Cor. xv. 41. 


nels, 
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neſs, ſo our worſt cannot deſerve eternal 
life in miſery. But let us take care how we 
puſh our inquiries into this aweful ſubjeR. 
In rewarding obedience, the divine goodneſs 
is chiefly diſplayed ; and who ſhall preſume 
to ſet bounds to it ? But, in puniſhing diſo- 
bedience, the divine wiſdom, of which we 
conceive much more imperfectly, is mainly 
concerned: and what examples of ſeverity 
in the puniſhment of incorrigibly impenitent 
offenders, after ſuch means as have been 


deviſed to reclaim them, and for the ſupport, 


of his moral government over more worlds 
than we have any idea of, this attribute may 
demand, we ſhall do well, with all fubmiſ- 
ſion and modeſty, to leave unexplored, 
Still, what is juſt, that 1s, what 1s right 
and fit, on the whole, will undoubtedly take 
place: but we are not, we cannot, be com- 
petent judges of what is fit and right in this 
inſtance. It will he ſafeſt to rely, without 
further inquiry, on the general declaration 
of him, who was not only our Redeemer, 
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but ſhall one day be our merciful judge; 
Theſe, ſays he, [that is, the wicked] /h 
go away into everlaſting puniſhment : but the 
righteous into life eternal ", 

What remains on this ſubject, is only to 
admoniſh you of thoſe relations, in which 
we ſtand towards the author of our ſalva- 
tion, and the correſpondent duties they im- 
poſe upon us. I can but juſt point out theſe 
relations and duties; though they deſerve to 
be inculcated (as, in fact, they have been, 
by the ſacred writers) with all the force of 
eloquent perſuaſion, that words can give, 

With regard to the ſupreme cauſe of all 
things, who is of himſelf only the ſource 
and principle of deity, and the original au- 
thor of our ſalvation, God, thus underſtood, 
15 graciouſly pleaſed to preſent himſelf to 
us in the Goſpel, under the idea of 1HE 
FATHER, and to conſider us in the tender re- 


lation of ns. We owe him, therefore, all 


poſſible filial love and reverence, and muſt 


Matth. xxv. 46. 


ſo 
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ſo conceive of his part in the myſtery of 
our redemption, as 1 5 all the fruits of 


it, ultimately, 10 
Father“. > 9 
In ſubordination to the Father, HE in 
whom we have eternal life, is our friend", 


e glory of God the 


and therefore entitled to our warmeſt love: 
he is our greateſt benefafor a, and therefore 
claims our utmoſt gratitude : he is our only 
maſter *, and, of courſe, muſt be followed 
with all obſervance : he is our redeemer, and 
ſole mediator between God and man ? ; there- 
fore he challenges an implicit, an excluſive 
truſt and confidence from us : he 1s the ap- 
pointed judge of the world; therefore to be 
regarded with the humbleſt fear and venera- 
tion : laſtly, he is he only begotten Son of God , 


Phil. ii. 211, 

t John xv. 15. 

v John xv. 1:. 

Matth. xx11i. 8. 

Y Rev. v. 9. 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
2 Acts x. 42. 

» John iii. 18. 
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nay our Lord and our God; to whom theres 
fore we are to pay 5d ie honour, ſo 
as 10 mn the Son even as we honour the 
Father 

Theſe are ſome, the chief of thoſe duties, 
which, as Chriſtians, we are bound to per- 
form towards the author of our falvation- 
The relations from which they ſpring, could 
not be diſcovered by the light of nature 
but, when made known to us by revelation, 
they require as certainly. and as reaſonably, | 
the ſeveral duties which correſpond to them, 
as the relations in which we ſtand to God 
and man, as diſcoverable by nature only, re- 
quire their reſpective duties. 

You ſee, then, the ſphere of a Chrif- 
tian's duty is much enlarged beyond that 
of the natural man: and not in theſe in- 
ſtances only, for the goſpel has made 
known another divine perſon, (ſo we are 
obliged to ſpeak) the holy ſpirit of God, who 
ſtands in a diſtin& relation to us; and to 


whom, therefore, his proper and peculiar ho- 
> John xx. 28. 
John v. 23, : 
| nour 
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nour is due. But of this divine perſon in the 
glorious Trinity, I ſhall find another occaſion 
to lay before you, at large, what the ſcrip- 
tures have brought to light. | 
For the preſent, it may ſuffice to have 
put you in mind of what we are taught con- 
cerning the grace of God in bis Son Teſus 
Chriſt; to the end that, - religiouſly obſerv- 
ing all the duties which this revealed doctrine 
requires of us, we may fully correſpond to 
the gracious intentions of the revealer, by 
having our fruit unto halineſs; and the end, 
everlaſting life. For the wages of ſin (be it 

ever remembered) is death : but eternal life is 
the gift of God through Jeſus Chrift our Lord“: 
To whom be all praiſe, thankſgiving and benqur 
not and for evermure, Amen. 


4 Rom, vi. 22, 23. 
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Ser. vi. 8. 


He hat "Pane to the Ha, ſhall. or THE 
* "SPIRIT REAP LIFE EVERLASTING. : 


Wirnoun n to mint out the 
immediate occaſion of theſe words, 
or to enumerate and define the ſeveral ſenſes 
of the word ſpirit, in ſacred ſcripture, It is 
ſufficient to my preſent purpoſe to obſerve, 
that the text affirms @ general and fundamen- 
tal truth of the Goſpel, more clearly and par- 
ticularly explained elſewhere. It is this : 
That he who in this life conducts himſelf 
accord- 
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according to the rules and admonitions of 
God's holy ſpirit, which the Apoſtle, calls, 

fowing to the ſpirit, ſhall, through the influ- 
ence of the ſame ſpirit, obtain, that is, in 
the Apoſtle's figurative ſtyle, ſhall —_—_— 7 * 
everlaſting. 

But, what! you will ſay, ever! Ming life 
is the gift of God through Chrift : how is it 
then that we receive this gift at the hands of 
another, of God's holy ſpirit ? 

To reſolve this difficulty, and to open to 
you at the fame time the Chriſtian doctrine 
of grace, together with the concern which 
we have in it, I ſhall conſider, . 

I. In what e we are to underſtand the 
aſſertion, That everlaſting life is of the fpirit. 

II. In what way this bleſſing is conferred 
upon us; under which head I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſet forth the ſeveral offices and E 
tions of the holy ſpirit. 

III. Laſtly, what returns of duty, as corre- 
ſponding to theſe ces of the ſpirit, and as 
rel ulting from the relations in which we ſtand 

towards 
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towards him, are, in conſequence of this re· 
velation, reaſonably required of us. 

I. To underſtand in what ſenſe the ſcrip- 
tures aſſert everlaſting liſe to be of tbe ſpirit, 
it will be neceſſary to form to ourſelves a 
diſtinct idea of the divine ceconomy in the 
whole work of our redemption ; which (to 
ſum up briefly what is revealed to us) ap- 
peats to have been Sancutted1 in the follows 
ing manner. 

God the Father, of his mere be, pur- 
poſed and wwilled*, from all eternity, the reſ- 
toration of he to man, after his forfeiture of 
it by diſobedience: but he ſaw fit to make 
our title to this free gift depend on the death 
and ſacrifice of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt: and, 
laſtly, to give the actual poſſeſſion of it only 
through the miniſtration of his holy ſpirit. 

The whole of this proceſs is full of won- 
ch but there is no contradiction, or incon- 
ſiſtency in its ſeveral parts. 


2 Tim i. 9. 


The 
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However, to open the œconomy of this 
diſpenſation a little more diſtinctly, it is to 
de obſerved, that eternal life may be taken 
in two ſenſes. It may either imply a mere 
fate of ENDLESs EXISTENCE ; and, in this 
ſenſe, it 1s ſolely and properly the gift of God 
through Chriſt : for as in Adam all died, even 
fo in Chrift ſhall all be made alive >; Or, it 
may mean, what it always does mean in 
thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, where it is mag- 
nified ſo much, a fate of HAPPIN Ess, in that 
exiſtence ; and then only a capacity of being 
put into this ſtate 1s procured for us by the 
Redeemer. But this capacity, this grace 
of God, may be fruſtrated by us ©, may even 
turn againſt us, if we be not duly prepared 
to enjoy that happineſs of which we are made 
capable ; and ſuch preparation, 1s the proper 
dictinctive work of God's holy ſpirit. 
Further, to ſee the neceſſity, the impor- 
tance at leaſt, of ſuch preparation, we are to 
d 1 Cor. xv. 22, | 


© Gal. ii. 21. 


1 reflect, 
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reflect, that, by the fall of man, not only 
life was forfeited; but the powers of his 
mind were weakened. Tranſgreſſion had 
clouded his underſtanding, and perverted his 
will. He neither ſaw his duty ſo clearly 
as before, nor was diſpoſed: to perform it ſo 
vigorouſly. And this depravation of his 
faculties, we eaſily conceive, .might, as an 
original taint, be tranſmitted to his poſte- 
rity; nay, we certainly feel that it zs ſo; 
yet, without any imputation on the author 
of our being, who might have placed us in 
this diſadvantageous ſtate, if he had pleaſed, 
from the beginning; and to whom we are 
accountable for the right uſc of the advan- 
tages we have, not of thoſe we have not. 
Still, the purity of God's nature might re- 
quire what his wiſdom has decreed, that 
without bolineſi no man hall ſee the Lord , and 
that Jeſus ſhould be he author of eternal ſal- 
vation to thoſe only, who, in a higher de- 
gree than our fallen nature of itſelf permits, 


* Heb. xii. 14. ctw hah ns 
obey 
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obey him e. And this change in our moral 
condition from bad to good, from a pro- 
penſity to evil to a love of righteouſneſs, is 
called in ſcripture, @ renewing of cur mindt, 
a new creation, a new man'; 1n oppolition to 
the former ſo different ſtate of our minds, 
which is called the old man: corrupted accords 
ing to the deceitful luis f. 

For the change itſelf, it is repreſented in 
ſcripture as proceeding, not from the virtue 
of our own minds, but from the influence 
of the Holy Ghoſt upon them ® : and when 
it has taken place in us, then, and not till 
then, is owr election ſure, and we are made 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life b. 

This extraordinary proviſion for reſtoring 
man to the image of God, to the new man, 
which after God is created in righteouſneſs and 


© Heb. v. . 
f Eph. iv. 22. 
s Tit. iii. 5. 
* Tit, iii. 7. 
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true holingſs , is what reaſon could not have 


hoped for, but, when made known by re- 
velation, ſeems to have been expedient, may 
be conceived to have been even neceflary, 
and is clearly an expreſſion of the divine 
_ goodneſs, which, though it fill our minds 
very juſtly with wonder, as well as gra- 
titude, none of our natural notions cons 
tradict. 


We ſee, then, in general, bow the new 
man receives the gift of eternal life from the 
ſpirit. Let us now conſider more particu- 

II. In the ſecond place, in what way this 
new creation is carried on and perfected in 
us. And here we ſhall find all the marks 
of that wiſdom and fitneſs, which are diſcern - 
able in the thing itſelf; 

For we are renewed in the ſpirit of our 
mind *, by the teaching of the ſpirit of 


Eph. iv. 24. 
X John xvi. 13. 


truth 
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truth ',. through ſanification of the ſpirit =, 
and comfort of the Holy Ghgft : that is, we 
have a new and better turn given to our 
minds, by the light derived into them from 
the ſpirit; by the good thoughts and pur. 
poſes which he excites in them; and by the 
Joy and conſolation with which he rewards 
our endeavours to profit by the aſſiſtance 
thus graciouſly afforded to us. 

That we very much want theſe helps and 
encouragements, we all know : that we are 
very much indebted to them, we Chriſtians 
believe : and that they are not the leſs real, 
becauſe, perhaps, not diſtinguiſhable from 
the workings of our own minds, now that 
revelation aſſures us of the fact, we have no 
ſcruple to affirm. 


To this divine ſpirit, then, the ſpirit f the 
Father , and the ſpirit of the ſon e, as he 
18 equally ſtyled, becauſe orocooding from 
1 John xvi. 1 3. 
m 2 Theſſ. ii. 13, 
a Acts ix. 31. 
Matth. x. 20. 
?. Gal, iy. 6, 

5 X both; 
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both; to this ſpirit, I ſay, enlightening our 
underſtandings, purifying our wills, and con- 
firming our faith, we muſt 1 impute all that is 
good in us, all that proficiency in true holi- 
neſs which qualifies us for the enjoyment of 
heaven: and through this diſcipline it is; 
that they who ſow 10 the ſpirit, are, in the 
end, enabled of the ſpirit to 255 everlaſts 
ing life. 
| Theſe three characters might be further 
openied and diſtinctly conſidered ; and then 
it would appear, that all the revelations of 
God's will, chiefly with regard to the re- 


demption of man, made to the patriarchs of N 

old, to prophets under the law, to the 

Apoſtles of our Lord, nay to our Lord him- l 

ſelf, as the man Chriſt Jeſus, and all the 3 
ſecret illuminations of the faithful in all times, I 
are to be regarded as ſo many emanatioris £ 

from the ſpirit of God, THE ENLIGHTENER : 0 

that all the gradual improvements of our vir- G 

tue, all the graces which firſt deſcend upon o 

our hearts, and then manifeſt themſelves 5 

in every good word and work, are the pro- 1 


duction 
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duction of the fame ſpirit, 1 in his office of 
SANCTIFIER : and, laſtly, that all the firm- 
neſs and reſolution we poſſeſs under every 
trial in this world, all the foretaſte we have 
of future favour and acceptance, all our joy and 
| peace in believing, are the ligus and proofs 
of the COMFORTER, ſpeaking t to us, and, ac- 
cording to our Saviour" s promiſe, adiding 
in us. 

It is very conceivable that all this Src ity 
of operations may be juſtly and reaſonably 
aſcribed to the influence of the holy ſpirit, 
without ſuppoſing that our own freedom is 
impeded or infringed. For influence i is not 
compulſion ; and we are every day induced by 
others to do that which we ſhould not have 
done of ourſelves, without feeling or ſuſpect· 
ing that the leaſt violence is offered to our 
free- will. A convincing truth clearly pre- 
ſented to us; @ virtuous thought incidentally 
ſuggeſted ; a gleam of hope or 8ladneſ,, , fud - 
denly let in upon us; all this is no more 

than we frequently experience in the com- 


pany of wiſe and good men, who * would 
X 2. be 
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be much ſurpriſed, and would have reaſon 
to think themſelves much injured, if we 
complained of any undue influence exerted 
by them. Vet thus it is, and thus only, 
that the holy ſpirit confiraineth us: and the 
ſcriptures are ſo far from repreſenting this 
conſtraint under the idea of force, or phyſical 
neceſſity, that they ſpeak of it as the per- 
fection of moral freedom: Where the ſpirit 
of the Lord is, ſays the Apoſtle, there is li- 
berty . 

Having, therefore, feen in what ſenſe it 
is affirmed that the ſpirit giveth life; and in 
what way, conſiſtently with the free uſe of 
our faculties, he diſpenſes this gift, and 
exerciſes a variety of offices toward us ; it re- 
mains, | 

III. In the laſt place, to fee what returns 
of duty, as correſponding to the feveral cha- 
racters of the holy ſpirit, and reſulting from 
the relations in which we ſtand. to him, are 
required on our part; in other words, what 
we are to do, before we can hope to be ranſ- 


P 2 Cor. ili. 17. 


formed 
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formed by the renewing of our minds, under 
the influence of the holy ſpirit. 55 

One previous indiſpenſable condition of our 
obtaining that influence ſeems to be, that we 
Ask it, that is, put up our petitions to God 
for it: a conſideration, which, while it ſhews 
the utility, the neceſſity of prayer, ſufficient- 
ly accounts, I doubt, to many of us, for 
the little or no effect which, as we pre- 
tend and ſometimes lament, this renovat- 
ing power of the ſpirit has upon us. 

This duty of prayer being ſuppoſed ; with 
regard to the holy ſpirit himſelf, in general, 
all the reverence, honour, worſhip, which 
his divine nature exacts from us, and all the 
love and gratitude which his gracious concur- 
rence with the Father and the Son, in the 
great work of our redemption, ſo eminently 
deſerves, are to be religiouſly paid to him. 

More particularly, we are to conſider, that 
to the ſeveral characters or offices, ſuſtained by 
this divine perſon, and exerciſed towards us, 


ſeveral duties reſpectively correſpond ; which 
X 3 indeed 
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indeed are obvious . but muſt Juſt be 
pointed out. ? 
1. If a ray of light break in upon us, if a 
new degree of knowledge be imparted to us, 
if we fee the truth of the goſpel more clear- 
Iy in any reſpect than before we had done, 
we cannot miſtake in aſcribing this additional 
information o or conviction (which comes very | 
frequently we know not how, and when the 
general bent of our thoughts, perhaps, lies 
another way) to the illuminating ſpirit with- 
in us; and we are to ſee to what further pur- 
poſe that illumination may ſerve, and how 
far i it may g0 towards diſſipating the darkneſs: | 
of our minds 1 in other inſtances, te Hog 
2. If we feel (as at times we all of 1 us do) 
a vicious inclination checked, a virtuous pur- 
poſe encouraged, a moral or a pious ſenti- 
ment ſuggeſted, theſe ſecret motions are, 
nay, muſt be, from the holy ſpirit ; and our 
duty is to entertain and to improve them. 
5 Or, again, if we perceive our devotions 
to be quickened, our hopes enlivened, our 


faith 5 though the ——_ ſtate of 
our 
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our temper or conſtitution may be inſtru- 
mental in producing theſe effects, yet, if they 
go no farther than ſcripture. warrants, and 
right reaſon allows, we ſhall not miſtake 
(having the expreſs promiſe of our Lord and 
maſter) in aſcribing theſe conſolations of 
peace and joy to the Comforter ; we may re- 
gard them as the earneſt and pledge of the ſpi- 
rit in our hearts a; and then, our part is fo to 
cheriſh and uſe them, as to go on from 
firengthto firength*, till we arrive at perfection. 
You fee there is enough for us to do, 
though the ſpirit firive with our ſpirit *, and 
in ſuch ſort that we derive the power 10 will 
and to do* what we ought, ultimately from 
him. 
I know that this, and other things, which 
on the authority of ſcripture, I have delivered 
on the preſent ſubject, will appear ſtrange 
to natural reaſon. But ſo that ſcripture has 


4 Eph. i. 14. 
Pf. Ixxxiv. 7. 
Gen. vi. 3. Rom. viii, 16. 
t Phil, ii. 13. 
X 4 prepared 
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prepared us to expect they would do. For 


the natural man, ſays the Apoſtle; receiveth 


not the things of the ſpirit of Gad: for they are 
* fooliſhneſs unto bim. And to the ſame pur- 


poſe our divine maſter himſelf, ſpeaking of 
the ſpirit of truth; whom, ſays he, the world 
cannot receive, becauſe it ſeeth him not, nei. 
ther knoweth him: but ye, addreſſing hirhſelf 
to his diſciples [that is, to men, who walk 
by faith, and not by fight] ye know him, for 
he dwelleth with you, and ſhall be in you. 
On this aſſurance, then, we may reaſon- 
bly believe what, by reaſon, we cannot un- 
derſtand. And the ſubſtance of what we are 
to believe on this whole ſubject, is contained 
in a ſingle text of St. Peter, where the three 
*divifie perfons, yet ineffably one God, 1b 
00 iini in unity *,” whom 'we adore, and 
their reſpeftive offices, are accurately diſtin- 
gnifhed. For in the opening of his firſt epiſtle, 
he proneunces the Chriſtians, to whom he 
writes, ELECT, that 1s, entitled to ſalvation, 


Cor. ii. 1. 
* Athanaſian creed, 


accords 
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according to the foreknowledge, or pre-deter- 
mination ?, of God the Father; through the 
ſanctification of the ſpirit unto obedience ; and 
Jprinkimg of the blogd of Fe eſus Chriſt. 
In theſe memorable words, we have a 
brief, yet clear epitome of our whole faith. 
And thus dt length you ſee that, though 
eternal life be tbe gift of Gop in his SoN, it is 
only enſured, and finally conveyed to us, by 
the miniſtry of his HOLY $PIRIT : to which 
bleſſed TRINIT v, therefore, be all honour, 
and praiſe, and * now and for ever! 
"AMEN: 


v So the wad 1p . means in this place; as it like- 
wiſe does in Acts ii. 23. where the ſenſe of it 1s clearly ex- 
plained and defined by the words, ' 71 wpiopiy fnhy, 
which introduce it. The participle Tporynorys has the 
ſame ſenſe in 1 Pet. i, 20. 
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2 Con. vin. 1. 


e 0 theſe Sram i/es / dearly 7 
loved) let us cleanſe ourſelves from all fil- 


 thineſs of fleſh and 105. n holmeſs 
in the fear of God, © 


O UR diſcourſes from this place turning 
very much, as they ought to do, on 
the great Chriſtian doctrine of ſalvation, that 
is, of eternal liſe, conſidered as the gift of 
God to mortal and ſinful man, through the 
redemption of his Son, and the ſanctification 
of his holy ſpirit, it would be a ſtrange neg- 
ect in ws, if we did not take care to remind 

our 
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our hearers of the effect which that doctrine 
ought to have upon them, 

This duty I mean now to diſcharge to- 
wards you : and I cannot do it more pro- 
perly than by enforcing that advice which 
St. Paul gave the Corinthians, as the reſult 
of a long and eloquent diſcourſe to them on 
the ſame ſubjeR, Having THEREFORE (fays 
he) theſe promiſes [i. e. the promiſe of 
eternal life, and of acceptance through Chrift, 
ſo as to become the people of God, nay the 
ſons of God, with other affurances of the like 
ſort *, interſperſed in the two preceding chap- 
ters, Having theſe promiſes] let us cleanſe our- 
ſelvès from all filthieſs of fleſh and ſpirit, _ 
feeling holineſs in the fear of God. 

The inference, you ſee, is ditect to our 
purpoſe: and common ingenuity, if no- 
thing elſe, might well engage us, in return 
for ſuch great and precious promiſes, to 
draw the ſame concluſion for ourſelves. But, 
when we further conſider that theſe . 


1 
g 4 


Ch. v. 1. v. 18. And vi. 16. 18. 


miſes 
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miſes are conditional, and made only to thoſe 
who obey the giver of them ö, intereſt, as 
well as gratitude, | will oblige us to yield that 
obedience fo exprelsly required of us. 

This obedience is. briefly ſummed up in 
the direction; 10 cleanſe ourſelves from all fil- 
thing 77 es and ſpirit, that is, to take care, 
apreeably to the double obligation impoſed 
upon us by the diſtin parts of our conſti- 
tution, that we conſult the integrity both 
of our bodies and: minds; and preſerye them 
both from that defilement which each of 
them, according to its nature, is liable to 
contract in this ſtate of moral probation. 

1. With regard to the yLESsH, the groſs 
vices which defile that part of our frame, 
are 1d expreſsly condemned by the law of 
reaſon, ' as well as of the goſpel, and are ſo 
repugnant to the inbred modeſty of every 
man, eſpecially of ſuch as have had their na, 
tural ſenſe of decency quickened by a good 
education, that but to mention them in this 


- 


4 Heb, v. 9. 
| place, 
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place, I would hope, is quite ſufficient, If 
I go farther, it ſhall only be to remind you 
of one thing, which I have explained at large 
on a former occaſion ©, That Chriſtianity 
hath added unſpeakably to the worth and dig- 
nity of the human body, by conſidering it 
no longer as the ſtore-houſe of impure luſts, 


but as the habitation, the zemple of the 


living God, to whoſe ſole uſe it is now de- 
dicated 9. 

The turpitude, the diſhonour, the impiety 
of deſecrating this ſanctuary of the holy ſpi- 
rit by ſordid, carnal exceſſes, is then appa- 
rent to every Chriſtian. 

But the vices of the. spI RI do not always 
ſtrike the attention fo forcibly ; though they 
be as real as thoſe of the body, and ſome- 
times more fatal. The reaſon is, that the 
ſpiritual part of man does not lie ſo open to 
obſeryation as the corporeal. The mind is 


not eaſily made an object to itſelf; and, 


© See Sermon XIII. in this volume. 
4 2 Cor. vi. 16. 1 Cor. iii. 16. 
2 when 


+ 
* 
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when i it is, we have a ſtrange power of ſee⸗ 
ing it1n a falſe light, and of overlooking i its 
blemiſhes, or ofeven miſtaking them for beau- 
ties. In ſhort, the filthineſs. of the ſpirit may 
be long unobſerved, and therefore uncleanſed; 
if it be not pointed out to us by ſome friendly 
monitor, who is more practiſed iii this men- 
tal inſpection thati outſelves, or his leſs in- 
tereſt, however, to conceal our deptavity 
from us. 

Permit me, then, to aſſume the charitable 
office of holding up to your view theſe 
Piritual vices; not all of evety fort (for 
that would be endleſs) but the chief 
of thoſe which tend more immediately to 
defeat the gracious prom! N made to us in the 
goſpel. 

II. I fay nothing of chat corruption which 
direct and poſitive infidelity ſtrikes through 
the ſoul, whether it be the infidelity of 
Atheifm, or what is called Deiſm; be- 
cauſe, on men who eſpouſe either of theſe 


ſyſtems, the promiſes of the goſpel take no 
hold; and becauſe it ought not, cannot be 


bop: 
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fu ppoſed, that men of no religion, or of u no 
faith, appear in theſe Chriſtian aſſemblies: 
You will think me better employed in pdint- 
ing out ſuch corruptions, as may not im- 
probably adhere even to believers; - though 
concealed from their own obſervation, it 
may be, or diſguiſed, at leaſt, to them- 
ſelves under various pretences. 

1. The firſt of theſe that I ſhall mention, 
is a ſort of HALF-BELIEF, which floats in the 
mind, and, though it do not altogether re- 
nounce the hopes of the Goſpel, is far from 
repoſing a firm truſt in them. Many pro- 
feſſed believers have, I doubt, this infirmity, 
this taint of infidelity, ſtill cleaving to them. 
They think Chriſtianity an uſeful inſtitu- 
tion; nay, they think it not deſtitute of all 
divine authority. But then they reduce this 
authority to Juſt nothing, by allowing them- 
ſelves to put it as low as they can—by tak- 
ing great liberties in explaining both its doc- 
trines and precepts—by admitting ſuch parts 
of this revelation, as they believe theinſelves 


able to make out to the ſatisfaction of their 
x own 
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own minds, and by rejeRing, at leaſt by 
queſtioning in ſome ſort, whatever they can- 
not perfectly underſtand—by treating ſome 
things as incredible, others, as impracticable; 
one part of their religion as too myſterious, 
and another as too ſevere. They believe, 
they ſay, what they can: but, after all, 

there are many ſtrange things in this reli- 
gion; and the evidence for the truth of 
them is not ſo controuling, but that there 


is room for ſome degree of doubt and he- 


ſitation.“ 


All this, perhaps, 2 do not ſay to 


others; nay, not to themſelves, except when 
| they are preſſed by ſome concluſion from 
ſcripture, which either their prejudices, or 
their paſſions, make them very unwilling 
to admit; and then they take leave to be as 
ſceptical as the occaſion requires. 

But now from ſuch a faith as this, no 
wholeſome or permanent fruits can be ex- 
pected. It has no root in them; and the 
promiſes, that ſhould feed and nouriſh it, have 
but 2 faint and feelle effect ; juſt enough, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps, to keep their hopes from dying out- 
right, but much too little to puſh them into 
any vigorous efforts of obedience: - 

The way for ſuch to cleanſe — 
from this pollution of ſpirit (for to the ſe- 
veral defects, the proper remedy in each 
caſe ſhall, as we go along, be ſubjoined) 
15, once for all, to examine the foundations 
of their religion; and, if they find them, 
on the whole, ſolid and ſatisfactory, to rely 
upon them thenceforth with a confidence 
entire and unſkaken. They ſhould feflect, 
that every revealed doctrine, of whatever 
ſort, as ſtanding on the ſame ground of in- 
fallible truth, is equally to be admitted. 
There 1s no compromiſing matters with their 
divine maſter : they muſt either quit his ſer- 
vice, or follow him without reſerve. And this, 
upon the whole, they will find to be the 
manly and the reaſonable part for them 
to take. To halt between two opinions 
ſo repugnant to each other, to embrace ſo in- 
tereſting a thing as religion by halves, 13 

Y neither 
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neither for the credit of their courage, nor 
of their underſtanding. 

Having then the ae of Hae _ 
let them reckon upon. that promiſe, like 
men who know its value, and do not miſ- 
truſt on what ground it ſtands. - If they are 
Chriſtians at all, they cannot juſtify ; it every 
to themſelves not to be Chriſtians in good 
earneſt. And thus will they happily efcape 
the diſgrace of an irre/o/ved and indolent faith; 
which involves them in much of the, guilt, 
and in almoſt all the miſchiefs, of infide- 
lity. But, 

2. There are thoſe Fas 8 not a doubt 
about the truth of Chriſtianity, and yet, 
through a certain LEVITY OF MIND, derive 
but little benefit from their conviction. 

This ſpiritual vice is, perhaps, the com- 
moneſt of all others; and, though it ſcems- 
to have ſomething prodigious in it, is caſily 
accounted for fron! the intoxication of health, 
youth, and high ſpirits ; from the reſtleſs 
purſuit of pleaſure, which occupies one part 
of the world, and of buſineſs, which diſ- 

tracts 
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tracts avother ; ; from a too paſſionate love 
of ſociety in many; from feveriſh habits of 
diſſipation in more; and from a fatal impa- 
tience of ſolitude and recollection in al- 
moſt all. Wk 

But, by whichſoever of theſe cauſes the 
vice of inconſideration, we have now before 
us, is produced and nouriſhed, it is of the 
moſt malignant ſort, and being ready to 
branch out into many others, ſhould be re- 
ſolutely checked and ſuppreſſed. Though 
there be nothing directly criminal in the 
purſuit which takes us from ourſelves, it is 
always dangerous to loſe ſight of what we 
are, and whither We are going, and may 
be fatal. For, not to believe, and not to 
call to mind what we believe, is nearly the 
tame thing. And when a temptation meets 
us thus unprepared, it wants no aſſiſtance 
from infidelity, but is ſecure of prevailing 
by 1ts own ſtrength, under cover of our in- 
attention. | 

Such, I doubt not, is the ſad experience 
of thouſands, every day; while yet the miſ- 

A Judging 
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Judging world, that part of it, eſpecially, 
whoſe intereſt it 1s to ſuppoſe that all men 
are equally deſtitute of religious principles, 
raſhly conclude that there 1s no faith, where 
there is ſo much folly. Theſe hypocrites, 
ſay they, are convicted of the fame unbe- 
lief, which they perpetually. object to us:“ 
Alas, no: they are convicted of inconſe- 
„ quence, only. | 

Not that this conſideration excuſes 858 
| guilt: : it even aggravates and inflames it. 
| For, when one thing, only, is needſul, and 
| they know it to be ſo, not to retain a prac- 
tical, an habitual ſenſe of it, but to ſuffer 
every trifle to miſlead, every ſudden guſt of 
paſſion to drive them from the hope and end 
 . of their calling, argues an extreme depravity 
of mind, and deſerves a harſher name than 

- we commonly give to this conduct. 
However, ſoften it to ourſelves, as we 
will, under any faſhionable denomination, 
the ſpirit mult be cured of this vice, or the 
. promiſes of the Goſpel are loſt upon us. And 


the proper remedy is but one. We muſt ; 
reſolve, 
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reſolve, at all events, to acquire the contrary 
habit of conſideration. We muſt meditate 
much and often on what we believe: we 


muſt force our minds to dwell upon it: we 


muſt converſe more with ourſelves, how bad 
company ſoever we take that to be, and leſs 
with the world, which ſo eaſily diſſipates our 
thoughts, and overſets our beſt reſolutions. 
If we would but every day ſet apart a 
ſmall portion of our time, were it but a few 


minutes, to ſupplicate the grace of God, and 
to ſay ſeriouſly to ourſelves; I believe the. 


promiſes, and I acknowledge the authority of 
tbe goſpel; (and leſs than this, who can 
think excuſable in any man, whatever his 
condition of life may be, that calls himſelf a 
Chriſtian *) This ſhort and eaſy diſcipline, 
regularly purſued, and, on no pretence what- 
ever, intermitted, would preſently effect the 
cure we ſo much want, and reſtore the 
ſickly mind to its health and vigour. 

3. Still, there may be a general belief in 
the promiſes of the Goſpel, and a good de- 
gree of attention to them, and yet men may 


$3 be 
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be but little impreſſed by what they thus be- 
lieve and confider, This affection of the 
mind 1s ſometimes experienced, but has 
hardly acquired a diſtin name, Let us 
call it, if you pleaſe, a DEADNEss, or Ix- 
SENSIBILITY OF HEART; which, ſo far as 
it proceeds from natural conſtitution, is a 
misfortune only ; but, when cheriſhed or 
even neglected by us, it becomes a fault. 
The danger of it lies here, leſt by ſeeing 
with indifference the moſt important objects 
of our hopes and fears, we come by de- 
grees to neglect or overlook them; to queſ- 
tion, perhaps, the reality of them; or, to 
loſe, however, the benefit which even a calm 
view of theſe objects, when frequently ſet 
before the mind, muſt needs convey to us. 
The rule in this caſe plainly is, To pre- 
ſcribe to ourſelves ſuch a regimen as is pro- 
per to correct this ſpiritual lethargy : that is, 
to ſtimulate the ſluggiſh mind by the moſt 
poignant reflexions ; to bring the objects of 
dur faith; as near and cloſe to us as we can; 
ta paint them in the livelieſt colours of the 


imagi- 
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imagination, which, when touched itſelf, 
caſily ſets fire to the affections; and, above 
all, to keep our che — and — 
* them. 

We may ſee the utility of this Tint, 
in a caſe which is familiar to every body. 

When we look forward to the end of life, 
it appears at a vaſt diſtance. The many, or 
the few years, that lie before us, take up a 
great deal of room in the mind, and preſent 


the idea of a long, and almoſt interminable 


duration. Hence the fatal ſecurity in which 


we moſt of us live, as conceiving that, 


when ſo much time is on our hands, we 
need not be ſollicitous to make the moſt 
of it. | | 
But that all this is a mere deluſion, we 
may ſee by looking back on the time 
that is already elapſed. We have lived in 
this world, twenty, forty, it may be, many 
more years: yet, in reflecting on this ſpace, 
we find it juſt nothing: the ſeveral parts of 
it run together in the mind, and the firſt 
moment of our exiſtence ſeems almoſt to 


non 1 touch 
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touch upon the preſent. Now, by anti- 
cipating this experience, and applying it to 
the remaining period of our lives, we may 
ſatisfy ourſelves, that the years to come 
will paſs away as rapidly, and, when gone, 
will appear ag inconſiderable as the paſt; 
and the effect of this anticipation muſt be, 
to convince us, that no part of this brief 
term is to be trifled with, or unimproved. 
Then, again, we have the power of 
imaging to ourſelves, in a very lively man- 
ner, the circumſtances in which death ſur- 
prizes very many thoughtleſs perſons every 
day; and what we ſhould feel in their ſitua- 
tion. 

Lay then theſe two things together ; 
make the ſhortneſs of life, and the terrors of 
an unprepared death, the frequent object of 
your meditation; and ſee if the moſt callous 
mind will not preſently be much affe&- 
ed by them. | | 

4. The fourth and laſt vice of the ſpirit, 
which I have time to mention to you, is 
rather, N, to be accounted a complica- 

tion 
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tion of vices. But what I mean is that un- 
happy turn of mind which prompts many 
perſons to elude the effects of faith, reflexion, 
andeven a lively ſenſe, in matters of religion, 
by certain tricks of s0pHIsTRY, which they 
practiſe on themſelves, They believe, and 
they would gladly obtain, the promiſes of the 
goſpel, but repentance, they ſuppoſe, will 
ſupply the place of uniform obedience : they 
will repent, but not yet; there is time 
enough, and fitter for that purpoſe, when 
paſſion cools, and the heat of life is over. 
or, they fancy tq themſelves an inexhauſtible 
fund of goodneſs in their religion; the terms 
of it may not be rigidly inſiſted upon; the 
promiſes may not be ſo conditional as they 
ſeem to be; and the threats, without doubt, 
will not be punctually executed. At the 
worſt, there is no need to deſpair of mercy, 
conſidering the frailty of man, and the in- 
finite merits of the Redeemer. 

Such reaſonings as theſe argue a 0 
mind, and tend, further, to deprave 1 it. But 


your good ſenſe prevents me in the confuta- 
tion 


j 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tion of them. I would only obſerve, that this 
vice 18, as I ſaid, a complicated one: for, to- 
gether with the unfairneſs and diſingenuity 
(which belongs to all ſophiſtry, as ſuch) we 
have here united (what is too common in 
religious ſophiſtry) a great deal of unwar- 
rantable prefumption. 

The remedy in the eaſe, is, To cultivate in 
ourſelves a modeſt and ingenuous love of 
truth; an awful reverence of the revealed 


word, and that ſimplicity of heart, which 


excludes all artifice and refinement. 
From theſe ſo pernicious vices of the ſpirit, 
then, that is, from a fluctuating faith, an in- 


' conſiderate levity, an inapprehenſive deadneſs of 


heart, and a perverſe ſophiſtical abuſe of the 
underſſanding, let vs emancipate ourſelves by 
a firm, attentive, vigorous, and ingenuous de- 
pendance on the promiſes of the goſpel ; from 
theſe defilements, I ſay, in particular (hav- 
ing ſhaken off the other more ſordid corrup- 
tions of the fleſb and ſpirit) let us anxiouſly 
cleanſe our minds, with the view of p-rfect- 

6 ing 


bs 
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ing holineſs, as the text admoniſhes, Ix THE 
FEAR OF GOD, 


This laſt clauſe is by no means an inſigni- 
ficant one; as ye will ſee by recollecting, that 
the true temper of a Chriſtian is, hope mixed 
with fear ; hope, to animate his courage, and 
fear, to quicken his attention. For, unleſs 
this principle of fear, not a ſervile, but filial 
fear, inform the foul and invigorate its func- 


tions, we ſhall be far from PERFECTING 
HOLINESS ; we ſhall at beſt exhibit in our 
lives but ſome broken, detached, incoherent 
. parcels of it. A ſteady, uniform piety, fuch 
as begets that hope, which maketh not aſham- 
ed, is only kept up by a conſtant watchful- 
neſs and circumſpection; which our proba- 
tionary ſtate plainly demands, and which 


nothing but 7be fear of God effectually ſecures: 


j e hui 8 4/2 49m Rom. v. 5. 
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Without controverſy great is the myſtery of 
gedlineſs : God was manifeſt in the fleſh; 
Juſtified in the ſpirit ; ſeen of Angels; preach- 
ed to the Gentiles; believed on in the world; 
received up into glory. | 


HE inſpired writers, ſometimes, dir 
late on the articles of the Chriſtian 
religion; purſue them ſeparately, and at 
length, for the fuller and more diſtinct in- 
formation of the faithful. Sometimes, again, 
they give them to us, as it were, in cluſters; 


they accumulate their awful doctrines and 
diſ- 
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diſcoveries, to ſtrike and aſtoniſn the mind 
with their united force. 

This /aft is the method of the text, which 
I ſhall a little open and explain; but ſo as to 
conform myſelf to the Apoſtle's purpoſe in 
giving a brief collective view of Chriſtianity, 
that, the whole of it being ſeen together, 
we may be the more ſenſibly affected by it. 
1. This great myſtery of godlineſs opens 
with—GoD MANIFEST IN THE FLESH. 
When the ſcheme of man's redemption 
was laid, it was not thought fit that an 
Apoſtle, a prophet, a man like ourſelves, no 
nor an Angel or Archangel, ſhould be the 
inſtrument of it; but that the word of God, 
the Son of God, nay Gd himſelf (as he is 
here and elſewhere * called) ſhould take this 
momentous office upon him : that heaven 


ſhould ſtoop to earth, and that the divine 


f For which reaſon it is not neceſſary for me to en- 
ter into the controverſy, that divides the critics, con- 
cerning the authentic reading of this part of the text. 


nature 
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nature ſhould condeſcend to leave the man- 
ſions of glory, inſhrine itſelf in a fleſhly ta- 
bernacle, ſhould be ade man, ſhould dwell 
among us, and die for us. | 

If you aſk, why way, not a man, or an- 
gel, have ſufficed to execute this purpoſe f 
man's ſalvation ; or, if only this divine per- 
ſon was equal to at, why he did not rather 
aſſume a plorihed, than our mortal body; 
why it was neceſſary for him to inherit all 
our infirmities (fin only excepted,) and yet 
be conceived, in ſo extraordinary a man- 
ner, of the holy ſpirit; nay, and why he 
ſhould be ſo conceived and born of a virgin 
(a miracle of that peculiar ſort as ſcarce 
teems capable of proof, and, in fact, is only 
proved indirectly by the ſubſequent life and 
character and hiſtory of this divine perſon): 
It you aſk theſe, and a hundred other ſuch 
queſtions, I anſwer readily and frankly, I 
know not, But then confider, that my ig- 
norance, that 1s, any man's 1gnorance, of 
the reaſons why theſe things were done, is 

no 
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no argument, not ſo much as a preſump- 
tion againſt there being reaſons, nay, and 
the beſt reaſons, for ſo myſterious a diſpenſa- 
tion. Conſider, too, that theſe myſteries no 
way contradict any clear principle of your own 
reaſon: all that appears is, that you ſhould 
not have expected, previoufly to the revela- 
tion of it, ſuch a deſign to be formed; and 
that, now it is revealed, you do not under- 
ſtand why it was ſo conducted. But we are 
juſt in the ſame ſtate of ignorance, with re- 
gard to almoſt every part of the divine con- 
duct. This world, ſo unqueſtionably the 
work of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, is 
not, in numberleſs reſpects, what we ſhould. 
expect it to have been: of many parts we 
fee not the uſe and end; in ſome, there is 


the appearance of deformity ; in others, of 


miſchief; in all, when attentively conſidered, 
of ' ſomething above, or beſide, our appre- 
henſion. | 1 

Such then being the caſe of the natural 
world, why may not the moral have its 


depths and dithculties.? You ſee God in the 


creation: 
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creation: why not in redemption? In the 
former, he condeſcends, according to our 
beſt philoſophy, to manifeſt himſelf in the 
meaneſt reptile, all whoſe inſtincts he im- 
mediately prompts, and whoſe movements 
he directs and governs: why then might 
he not manifeſt himſelf in man, though in 
another manner, and by an union with him 
ſtill more cloſe and intimate ? 
But I purſue theſe queſtions no farther. 
It is enough that, admitting the fact, on the 
faith of the revelation itſelf, we ſee a wonder- 
ful goodneſs and condeſcenſion in this whole 
procedure; that we underſtand the impor- 
tance of having ſuch a ſaviour and guide and 
example of life, as God manifeft in the fleſh ; 
that we are led to conceive, with aſtoniſh- 
ment, of the dignity of man, for whoſe ſake 
the Godhead aflumed our nature, and, at the 
ſame time, with conſternation, of the guilt 
of man, for the atonement of which this 
aſſumption, with all its conſequences, be- 
came neceſſary. 


1 | God 
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God manifeſt in the fleſh, is then the fir/ 
chapter of this myſterious book; and yet, 
as myſterious as it is, full of the cleareſt and 
moſt momentous inſtruction. 


2. The ſecond is, that this wonderfully 
compounded perſon was JUSTIFIED IN THE 
SPIRIT ; that is, by, or through the ſpirit: 
another myſtery, which, however, acquaints 
us with this fact, that a third divine perſon 
miniſtered in the great work of our re- 
demption. 

And his miniſtry was ſeen in Greding the 
antient prophets to foretell the Redeemer's 
coming *; in accompliſhing his miraculous 
conception b; in aſſiſting at his baptiſm e; in 
conducting him through his temptation ; in 
giving him the power to caſt out devils, 
which is expreſsly ſaid to be by the ſpirit of 
God e; in raiſing him from the dead, by 


* 2 Pet. i. 21. 
d Matth. i. 18. 
e Matth. iii. 16. 
d Matth. iv. 1. 
* Matth. xii, 28. 
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which event he was declared the Son of GC 
with'power, according to the ſpirit of holineſs i; 
in deſcending on his diſciples on the day of 
Pentecoſt*; in beſtowing diverſities of mi- 
raculous gifts'* upon them, for the confir- 
mation of his doctrine, and the propagation 
of it through the world; and laſtly, in ſanc- 
tifying and illuminating the faithful, of all 
times and places. 

In all theſe ways (and if gs Fg any 
other) Jeſus was juſtified, that is, his com- 
miſſion was authenticated by the teſtimony 
of the Holy Spirit. Here, again, many cu- 
rious queſtions may be aſked : but what we 
clearly learn 1s, the awful relation we bear 
to the Holy Ghoſt, as co-operating in the 
{cheme of man's redemption ; and the in- 
finite dignity of that ſcheme itſelf, the exe- 
cution of which required the agency of that 
tranſcendantly divine perſon, 


Rom. 1. 4. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
Ads ii. 4. 
b 2 Cor. xii. 11. 


Cor. vi. 11. John xv. 26. 
4 | Hitherto 
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Hitherto the myſtery of godlineſs has been 


doubly myſterious, being wrapped up in the 


incomprehenſible. eſſence of the Deity. It 


now ſtoops, as it were, through this cloud 


of glory, and gives itſelf to be ſomewhat 
diſtinctly apprehended by 2 

3. In the next view we have of the Re- 
deemer, as being 8EEN OF ANGELS. 


We have ſome grounds frotn analogy to _ 


conclude, that, as there is a ſcale of beings 
below us, there is alſo one above us: at leaſt, 


the concluſion has been pretty generally 


drawn; and the belief almoſt univerſal of 
ſuch a ſcale aſcending from us to God, 
though the uppermoſt round of it ſtill be 
at an infinite diſtance from his throne. But 


the direct, indeed the only ſolid proof of its 


exiſtence, is the revealed word, which ſpeaks 


of Angels and Archangels, nay myriads * of 


them, diſpoſed into different ranks, and ri- 


ſing above each other in a wonderful har- 


mony and proportion. 


k Heb. x11. 22. 


Z 2 Such 
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Such is the idea which ſcripture gives us 
of the inviſible world. Now, to raiſe our 
minds to ſome juſt apprehenſion of the great 
ſcheme of our redemption, it repreſents that 
world, as being put in motion by that 
ſcheme, as attentive and earneft to look into 
iti: and, to exalt our conceptions of the 
Redeemer himſelf, it ſpeaks of that world 
as being in fubjection to him; of all its 
inhabitants, the higheſt | in place and dignity, 
as ſerving in his retinue, and paying ho- 
mage to his perſon *. | 

They accordingly miniſtered to him in | 
this capacity, when they celebrated his birth 
in the fields of Bethlehem a; when they 
took part with him in his triumphs over 
the adverſary i in the defart*; when they 
flew to ſtrengthen him in his laſt agonies ?; 
when they attended, in their robes of ſtate, 


1 Pet. i. 10, 11, 12. 
* Heb. i. 6. 

" Luke 11. 13. 
Matth. iv. 11. 
Luke xxil. 43. 


to 
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to grace his reſurrection *; and when they 
ranked themſelves, with all obſervance, about 
him, as he went up into heaven 

Of the angels, then, he was ſeen, on all 
theſe, and doubtleſs other, occaſions. But 
how was he ſeen? With love and wonder 
unſpeakable, when they ſaw their Lord and 
maſter thus humbling himſelf for the ſake 
of man ; when they contemplated this bright 
effulgence of the deity, the expreſs image of 
his perſon *, veiling all his 1 7 in fleſh, 
and, 

— beneath the ſſies, 
as our great poet ſublimely repreſents his hu- 
muliation *. | 

Still the myſtery continues, though it now 
ſubmits itſelf to the ſerutiny of our n - 
for it follows, 3 

4. That he was PREACHED TO THE GEN - 
TILES, | 

4 Matth, xxviii, 3. Luke xxiv. 4. iy irh 
&560%7]80%K + 

Acts i. 10. 

* Heb. i. 3. 

Milton. 


Z 3 To 
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To enter into the full meaning of this 
claufe, we are to reflect, That, when the 
nations of the earth had ſo prodigiouſly cor- 
rupted themſelves as to loſe the memory of 
the true religion, and to give themſelves over 
to the moſt abominable impieties, it pleaſed 
God to ſelect one faithful family from the 
reſt of the degenerate world, and in due time 
to. advance it inte a numerous people; which 
he vouchſafed to take, into a near relation to 
himſelf, and, by a ſingular policy, to pre- 
ſerve diſtinct and ſeparate from the ſurround- 
ing tribes of Idolaters. Henceforth, the Jews 
(for of that people I ſpeak) conſidered them- 
ſelves as the ſole favourites of heaven (as 
they were, indeed, the ſole worſhippers of 
the true God), and all the heathen as the 
outcaſts of its providence. 

This notion, in proceſs of time, became 
ſo rooted in them, that, when Jeſus now 
appeared in Jugea, they were ready to en- 
groſs all his favours to themſelves, and 
thought it ſtrange and incredible, that any 
part of them ſhould be conferred on the re- 
F „ pie 
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probate heathen. So that he himſelf was 
obliged to proceed with much caution in 
opening the extent of his commiſſion: and 
St. Paul everywhere ſpeaks of the deſign to 
ſave the Gentiles as the profoundeſt myſtery, 
as that which had been kept ſecret fince the 
world began. 

In the mean time, the mercy of God had 
much larger views, and ſent the Meſſiah 
to be the ſaviour of ALL men, eſpeczally of 
them; out of every nation, that believe *, 

But this mercy, ſo myſtericus to the Jews, 
could not be much leſs ſo to the Gentiles, 
who muſt feel how diſproportioned the bleſ- 
ſing was to any deſerts of man; and who 
ſaw how enormous and how general that 
corruption was, which in all likelihood muſt 
exclude them from it. Thus it might rea- 
ſonably be matter of filent wonder , to both 
parties, to hear Chrift preached to the Gene 


Rom. xvi. 25. 
* 1 Tim. iv. 10. 
Acts xi. 18. 1ooyarany 


＋ 4 liles: 
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tiles: only, this latter (of which party we 
ourſelves are) might ſay with a peculiar ex- 
ultation, what the Jews, even in glorifying 
the author of it, were not, without ſome 
reluctance, brought to acknowledge; Then 
hath God, alſo, to the Gentiles granted _ 
tance unto life, 


And if the ſurprize be deſervedly great to 
hear Chriſt preached to the Gentiles, it muſt 
in all reaſon grow upon us to find, 

5. In the ſucceeding link of this my/e-. 
rious chain, that he was even BELIEVED: ON 
IN THE WORLD; that 1s, in the world both 
of Jews and Gentiles; in the former, to a 
certain extent; and, in the latter, to one 
-which, though not univerſal, 1s truly aſto- 
niſhing, 

Of the Jaws 5 it is affirmed, that mul- 
titudes of them believed; and what eſpeci- 
ally redounds to their honour and to our be- 
nefit, is, that out of the ſewiſn believers were 
taken thoſe fayoured ſeryants of God, that 


2 Acts v. 14 
opened 
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opened the door of faith to the Gentiles, and 


became his inſtruments in conveying the 
light of the Goſpel to all generations. And, 
conſidering the inveterate prejudices of that 
people, ſuch a meaſure of faith, and ſuch 
effects of it, could not well have bn ex- 
pected from that quarter. 

But then, for the Gentiles, it is Amailb⸗ 
ing to obſerve how quick and how general 
their converſion to the faith was: ſo that all 
men ſeemed to preſs into the kingdom of 
God, and, as it were, to take it by violence. 
For, within forty years from the death of 
Chriſt, the ſound of the Goſpel had gone out 
into all lands ©; and, in leſs than three cen- 
turies from that event, the empire itſelf, that 
1s, all the civilized part of the earth, became | 
Chriſtian : and this, in ſpite of every ob- 
ſtruction, which the luſts of men, operating 
with all their force, and confederated toge- 


a © Luke xvi. 16. 
b Matth. xi. 12. 


« Pf, xix, 4. Matth. xxiv. 14. | 
ther, 
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ther, could throw 1 in | the de of che new 
religion. 

So mightily grew the word of God, and pre- 
calls ] and it ſtill prevails: not in all the 
world to that degree in which it one day 
will, and, in ſome parts of it, much below 
that degree 1 in which it once flouriſhed ; but 
to a certain degree everywhere, notwith- 
ſanding what time and ſuperſtition and bar- 
bariſm have done to oppreſs it; and (which 
ſhould take your attention moſt) in all the 
learned and enlightened parts of the world, 
univerſally, and in thoſe, with the greateſt 
effect, which are moſt enlightened : an 
evident proof, that reaſon is congenial with 
faith ; and that nothing but ignorance, cor- 
rupted by vice, can hold out againſt the 
croſs of Jeſus. 

Yet this power of the croſs muſt be 
thought prodigious; fince its pretenſions are 
ſo high, and its doctrine ſo pure, that, in a 
world overgrown with preſumption and vice, 


4 Adds xix. 20. 


it 
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it could never have made its way to ſo muc h 
conſideration, if the hand of God had not been 
with 1 it. | 

Such 1s the myſtery of Chriſt believed on 
in the world! 

But now the Apoſtle, who had digrefied 
a little from his main ſubje&, or rather had 
anticipated ſome part of it, returns, from the 
effects which Chriſtianity was to have on 
the world, to the perſon of its divine author; 
who, as it follows in the 

6. Sixth, and laſt clauſe of this panegyrick, 
WAS RECEIVED UP INTO GLORY. 
And this circumſtance was proper to ſhut 
up ſo ſtupendous a ſcene. It opened with 
a view of God manifeſt in the fleſh, degraded, 
eclipſed, obſcured by this material veſtment ; 
yet, emerging out of its dark ſhade through 
the countenance of the ſpirit, and by the 
miniſtry of angels ; then ſhining out in the 
face of the Gentiles, and gradually aſcending 
to his meridian height in the converſion of 
the whole world. Yet was this prize of 
glory to be won by a long and painful con- 


flict 
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flict with dangers, ſufferings, and death; in 
regard to which laſt enemy (the molt alarm- 
ing of all) the Apoſtle affirms, that it was 
not poſſible for fo drvine a perſon to be holden of 
ite. It follows, therefore, naturally and pro- 
perly (to vindicate the Redeemer's honour, 
and to replace him in that celeſtial ſtate, 
from which he had deſcended), that, in his 
own perſon, he triumphed over hell and the 
grave, and went up viſibly into heaven; there 
to ſit down at the right hand of the Father, 
till, his great mediatorial ſcheme being ac- 
compliſned, he himſelf ſhall voluntarily 
quit the diſtinction of his name and place, 
and CoD SHALL BE ALL IN ALL . 

On this brief comment on the text, 
thus far unfolded to you, I have but one re- 
flexion to make. Ye will not derive from 
it a clearer inſight into the reaſons of all the 
wonders preſented to you: for I intended 
only to lay before you thoſe wonders them- 
felves ; not to account to you for them: but, 
© Ads ii. 24. 

71 Cor. xv. 28. 


if 


if ye feel yourſelyes touched with a view of 
theſe things; if ye find your hearts impreſſed 
with an awful ſenſe of your divine reli- 
gion, and nouriſbed s in the faith of it, then 
will ye be in a way to reap that fruit from 
this diſcourſe, which is better than all wiſ- 
dom and all knowledge; the fruit of noL1- 
NESS, in this ſhort but unſpeakably mo- 
mentous ſtage of your / exiſtence ; and of 
HAPPINESs- without meaſure, and without 
end, in the kingdom of glory. 


| 

| 

| 
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z 1 Tim. iv. 6. &psQouevor Tois Adyors Th; Tis, 35 | 
Tg 8M"; didaga nia. 
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